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LARGE-CAPACITY power- 

driven machine. Its improve- 
ments in detail and construction 
are the results of many years of 
practical experience. 
Such concerns as «x * « Armour; 
Morris; Cudahy; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; A. & P. Tea Co. Stores, and 
numerous others, both small and 





large, have pronounced the 
Link-Belt Beef Chipper and Bacon 
Slicer the most efficient and 
economical large-capacity power- 
driven machine on the market. 
Furnished with or without steel 
table, and with belt or motor drive, 
as desired. 

Write for Bulletin B-15. 
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AVES enough time and labor to pay for itself in 
a short time. 


50% to 65% is a conservative saving which this 
wonderful machine can earn for you in time and 
labor in the sausage room. 


It puts the casings on the stuffer tube 2 to 3 times 
faster than by hand, without tearing the casings and 
without tiring the operator. 


Hundreds of users have told us they would never go 
back to the old hand method! 


You can save yourself a lot of money with the 
Schonland Casing puller. Let us send you one on 
15 days’ FREE TRIAL! 
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The complete line of 


Sausage Machinery in- 
cludes these world- 
famous machines. 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 








Produces the finest quality 


“BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 








No more grinder’ troubles 
when you install a 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 





Equipped with the famous 
leakproof Superior piston. 


“BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 



















JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
50 Broadway 


Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
BONNAROO MASAAKI 


BUFFALO’ 


SILENT CUTTERS ~ GRINDERS ~ MIXERS ~ STUFFERS 
SCHONLAND CASING PULLER 














Mixes meat most thoroughly 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 








Cuts and empties a bowl of 
meat in 4 minutes. 
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More Money in Careful Handling of Hides 


Poor Take-Off and Careless Cure 
Cause Needless Waste and Big Loss— 
How Hide Cure Can Be Improved 


Can packers increase their rev- 
enue from hides by using more 
care in the cure? 

And if they can, will the extra 
money received because of better 
cure offset the added expense and 
leave a profit worth while? 

These interesting questions are 
suggested and answered in a 
paper read before the Tanners’ 
Council of America by George M. 
McLaughlin, director of the re- 
search laboratory of the organi- 
zation. 

Packers and Tanners Criticized. 

He tells packers that there is 
room for improvement in the cure 
and take-off of hides, and that 
present practices and standards 
constitute an enormous and need- 
less waste to the tanning in- 
dustry. 

He takes tanners to task in the 
following words: 

“If tanners continue to pay a 
standard price for needlessly infe- 
rior raw material the practices 
(inferior cure) will doubtless be 
continued. If tanners convince 
hide and skin producers that they 
expect reasonable improvement in 
raw stock, they will secure it.” 

What Good Hide Cure Means. 

Good cure, according to this 
authority, means: 

1—Removal of filth and blood. 

2—Salting the skin or hide as 
soon as it is cool, or as soon as it 
is washed and drained. 

3—Using plenty of good, clean 
salt and spreading it uniformly, 
especially on the head. 


4—-Removal of all chunks of fat 
and meat before salting. 


A well cured skin is worth more 
than one cured poorly, because it 
will produce more and better 
leather, it will be free from salt 
and iron stains, and it will enable 
the tanner to produce a uniform 
product. 


Why Hides Deteriorate. 

All animal skin when slaugh- 
tered is covered with bacteria and 
blood. It is a race between these 
bacteria and the curing salt as to 
which will possess the skin, and 
the bacteria wins in altogether 
too many cases because: 








He Gets a Premium! 


Hides are cash! 

That is, if you sell them. 

But they are not cash if they 
stay in your hide cellar. 

Will the hide buyer pay for 
quality? Listen to this: 

A certain small packer in the 
Middle West gets Yc per pound 
above the packer market for his 
hides. And his production is al- 
ways cleaned up. 

Why? 

He insists on proper take-off. 
He uses clear salt and compels 
his cellar force to exercise care 
in the put-down. 

The result is that his product 
is known and demanded by tan- 
ners. 

If one small packer can do this, 
why not others? 




















1—The blood acts as food for 
the bacteria, which multiply at a 
2 rate and then attack the 
skin. 


2—The blood causes salt and 
iron stains. 


3—The skin 
quickly. 


4—The skin is not salted thor- 
oughly, especially on the head. 


5—The salt must enter the skin 
through its flesh side. The salt 
cannot penetrate chunks of fat, 
and these spots are not cured 
properly. 


6—A large part of the salt used 
for heavy hides is not clean—it is 
filthy. In contains blood, dirt and 
enormous quantities of harmful 
bacteria. The dirty salt causes 
many salt and iron stains. It does 
not cure well. 


Danger from Dirty Salt. 

The dangers arising from the 
use of dirty salt, Mr. McLaughlin 
pointed out, are that it does not 
cure the hide or skin properly and 
that it causes stains. 


The main reason for the poor 
cure is because the salt is not 
properly antiseptic during the 
early and important hours of 
curing. The same reason applies 
to the cause of stains, together 
with the blood and filth the salt 
contains, and which are added to 
the hide when salted with such 
salt. 

Tests were made to determine 
the comparative antiseptic power 
of clean and dirty salt on the bac- 
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teria present in a fresh skin, with 
the following results: 


TOTAL BACTERIA KILLED. 
After 2% hrs. After5 hrs. After 24 hrs. 
salting. salting. salting. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Clean salt.. 37.5 61 93 
Dirty salt.. 9.5 16.5 82 


As long as producers use dirty 
salt, dirty inferior hides will 
result. 

So. American Methods Compared. 


Commenting on the fact that 
tanners prefer South American 
frigorifico hides because of their 
superior cure, it was thought it 
would be interesting to examine 
samples of the new and re-used 
curing salt employed in the frig- 
orifico plants, compared with the 
salt employed in United States 
hide cellars. 

The average number of bacteria 
present in ten samples of new 
domestic salt was 56,200; of used 
domestic salt, 87,900,000. The 
average number of bacteria pres- 
ent in new South American salt 
was 310,875; used South Ameri- 
can salt, 687,000. 


This would seem to indicate 
that, insofar as curing is con- 
cerned, new domestic salt will pro- 
duce as good a cure as the South 
American salt. But the used 
South American salt is better 
than our used salt. 

In closing, Mr. McLaughlin 
called attention to one packer who 
is using care to give his hides a 
good cure, and who is receiving a 
premium on them, because they 
make more and better leather and 
are free from stain. 


Two other packers, he said, are 
now inaugurating improved hide 
curing methods. 


{ED. NOTE.—Committees of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers have co- 
operated from the beginning in these 
tests and researches, as well as carrying 
on other activities in the same field.] 


a re 


NEW FRENCH LARD TARIFF. 

The French Government has proposed 
a new tariff of 75 francs per hundred 
kilos on raw lard; 120 francs per hun- 
dred kilos on refined lard. The bill 
passed the chamber of deputies, but is 
not yet approved by the government. 
Apparently it is the intention to group 
this bill with German and Swiss 
treaties, which are slated to be ratified 
on Feb. 23. 

“Storage warehouse stocks upon 
which duty has not been paid will be 
subject to the new rate; so it may be 
advisable to clear them immediately in 
order to take advantage of the lower 
rate,” says the Institute of American 
Meat Packers in a bulletin to exporting 
members this week. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, ete. Further infer- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Rates on Fresh Meats and Packing 

House Products Held Unreasonable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in determining a complaint re- 
specting the rates on fresh meat and 
packinghouse products shipped from 
South St. Paul, Minn., to Houghton, 
Mich., found that the rates were ex- 
cessive and ordered reparation (132 
I. C. C. 625). 

The facts, as indicated above, were 
that a packinghouse shipped fresh 
meats and packinghouse products over 
certain railroads. The shipments were 
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from South St. Paul, Minn., to Hough- 
ton, Mich., and were in straight or 
mixed carloads. The rates charged 
were 72 cents on fresh meats and 385 
cents on packinghouse products. 

The Commission found that the rates 
on the said products were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded 575 
cents on fresh meats and 34.5 cents on 
packinghouse products. Reparation 
was awarded. In reaching its conely. 
sion the Commission relied on a former 
ruling, Armour & Co. v. C. M. & St, P. 
Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 68. 

To Regulate Car Lines. 

Refrigerator car companies will be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission if a bil] 
introduced in Congress by Senator 
Trammell, of Florida, amending the In. 
terstate Commissi< 1 Act, becomes a 
law. 


The commission, under the provision 
of the measure, would be empowered 
to control charges made by refrigerator 
car companies in the same manner 
that it now revulates rates made by 
railroad companies. 


— = 





No Packer Safe Under This Law 


Attention of all meat packers 
—large or small—is called to fea- 
tures of bills now before Con- 
gress which threaten the very 
existence of their business. 

The so-called Capper-Hope bills, 
assuming to regulate direct 
marketing of livestock, go much 
farther than that, according to 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Besides telling the packer where 
he can and cannot buy his live- 
stock, they would force him to 
give bond to buy livestock, anda 
would also give the government 
access to his books and accounts 
at any time a designated govern- 
ment employe cared to stick his 
nose into them. 

The following bulletin § state- 
ment by President Oscar G. 
Mayer of the Institute calls atten- 
tion to some of these features not 
generally known to be in this 
direct-marketing bill: 

Features of Bill That Affect Packers. 
To the Members: 

To make sure that you are fully in- 
formed on the Capper-Hope bill, pre- 
viously referred to in Bulletins 62-X, 
66-X, and 69-X, I should like to direct 
your attention to the following pro- 
visions: 

1. The bill classifies packers and 
their employes who buy live stock as 
dealers. 

Under the powers given in the bill, 
if any agent or employe of a packer, 


even without the packer’s knowledge, at 
any public stock yards or at his re- 
ceiving pens knowingly engaged in any 
practices which the secretary may de- 
cide to be unfair, discriminatory or de- 
ceptive, or violated any order, rule or 
regulation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary could suspend such 
packer from buying livesteck at any 
public stock yard for a period not to 
exceed five years, thus forcing that 
packer to close his plant. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may issue a cease and 
desist order directed against the ob- 
jectionable practice. 


2. The bill would make the giving of 
bonds obligatory in the case of all 
packers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

3. The bill would give government 
agents full access to a packer’s books 
and accounts. 


What is proposed here is in reality a 
continuance system of _ surveillance. 
Under it, nobody’s business would be 
safe, because there is no assurance that 
these agents would not—unknowingly 
perhaps, and however innocently—con- 
vey vital information obtained in one 
plant to that plant’s competitor or com- 
petitors. 

In addition, as pointed out in pre 
vious bulletins, the bill undoubtedly 
would operate to restrict direct market- 
ing. 

Very truly yours, 
OscaR G. MAYER, 
President. 
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Effect of Legislation Proposed 
to Curb Direct Marketing Is Told 
with Facts About Selling Methods 


An official statement by the Institute of American Meat Packers 


Where there is a buyer there is 
also a seller. 

That is an established fact 
which everyone knows and ac- 
cepts. 

For this reason the discussion 
which has arisen recently in the 
livestock and meat industry con- 
cerning the practice known as di- 
rect buying interests not only the 
packers who buy direct, but also 
hundreds of thousands of pro- 
ducers who sell direct, as well as 
numerous other producers who 
sell their livestock in other ways. 

As is generally known, there 
are two main .ways in which 
farmers market their livestock. 

How Live Stock Is Marketed. 

One way is through the public 
live stock markets, located at 
various points throughout the 
country, such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul and 
a number of others. 

The second way of marketing 
live stock, and the one which has 
led to so much discussion, is for 
the producer or shipper to sell it 
direct to a packer. The price is 
based on the price for comparable 
grades of live stock at some public 
market, usually in that territory, 
with an allowance made for 
freight from the buying point to 
the city or town in which the 
basic central market is located. 

Direct marketing is confined 
chiefly to hogs. Approximately 
70 per cent of the total supply is 
marketed through the central 
markets; the remainder is mar- 
keted direct. 

Direct Marketing is Nothing New. 

Direct marketing is nothing 
new. It was, in fact, the original 
method of marketing live stock. 
It has come more into prominence 
during recent years, for a number 
of reasons. 

One important factor has been 
the decrease in hog production 
and marketing since the record- 


breaking production of 1923 and 
1924, 


Although the percentage of 
hogs marketed direct has_ in- 
creased since the heavy runs of 
1923-24, the actual number mar- 
keted direct has not increased in 
proportion, but because of the de- 
crease in the total supply of hogs, 
the number marketed direct has 
been more noticeable. In other 
words, the growth has been more 
in percentage than in numbers. 

An analysis of statistics show- 
ing numbers of hogs marketed di- 
rect as compared to those mar- 
keted through central markets 
over a period of years indicates 
that the percentage of hogs pur- 
chased direct increases in propor- 
ticu: to a decrease in total supplics. 


What Causes the Increase. 


This is obviously the result of 
extended efforts on the part of 
buyers to obtain the volume neces- 
sary for the most economical op- 
eration of their business and to 
enable them to meet the demands 
of their business. 


Moreover, the increased popula- 








Dangerous Legislation 


An effort is being made to have 
Congress pass laws that will limit 
or eliminate direct buying of live- 
stock by packers. 


This proposed legislation endan- 
gers the market Of hundreds of 
thousands of livestock producers. 

It attempts to make public en- 
terprises out of the private busi- 
ness of hundreds of packers 
throughout the country. 


It gives to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under certain conditions, 
virtually arbitrary power to sus- 
pend the operation of packers and 
close up their business. 


The proposed legislation would 
define as a stockyard any place, 
establishment, or facility in which 
livestock are received or held for 
slaughter, sale or shipment in suffi- 
cient volume or under such condi- 
tions as to affect substantially the 
market value of live stock in ad- 
jacent territory. 


In general the bills give broad, 
arbitrary and dangerous powers to 
a government official. 

Every packer should secure 
copies of the proposed legislation, 
known as the HOpe Bill and the 
Capper Bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. He should 
study them carefully, then protect 
his interests by writing to his 
senators and congressmen protest- 
ing such destructive measures. 




















tion on the Pacific coast and de- 
creased hog production have cre- 
ated a brisk demand from that 
source for supplies of hogs from 
the western part of the corn belt. 
In recent years this demand has 
taken hogs that previously passed 
through central markets for east- 
ern consumption. 


Arguments on Direct Marketing. 

One of the chief arguments brought 
to bear against direct marketing is that 
it imperils the existence of the central 
markets. It is obvious that the many 
packers who have enormous sums of 
money invested at the central markets 
are as interested as anyone else in 
maintaining the markets at which they 
are established. Moreover, the great 
bulk of the buying is done through the 
central markets. 


Another charge that is heard fre- 
quently, and one that we believe is 
erroneous, is that since direct buying 
withdraws approximately a third of 
the hogs from the central markets, 
lower prices are established at public 
markets, the theory being apparently 
that a decrease in the supply at the 
central markets in some way reduces 
buying competition. 

We believe, and submit for the con- 
sideration of all fair-minded persons, 
that it is unfair and erroneous to argue 
that buying competition has left the 
central markets as a result of the direct 
marketing. 

It would be as logical to argue that 
the decrease in the hog supply at the 
central markets which results from di- 
rect marketing tends actually. to in- 
crease prices. 

Hog Prices Regulated by Supply. 

The plain fact is, however, that hog 
prices are determined by the total sup- 
ply of hogs and the total demand for 
hogs (as influenced by the demand from 
consumers for pork), and not by the 
place or method of purchase. 

The charge also has been made that 
in direct buying the better grades of 
hogs are selected and the poorer grades 
left to be sent to the central market, 
there to help establish the price on 
which prices paid on direct purchases 
are based. This is not the case. 

The fact is that culling of the poorer 
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teria present in a fresh skin, with 
the following results: 


TOTAL BACTERIA KILLED. 
After 2% hrs. After5hrs. After 24 hrs. 
salting. salting. salting. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
87.5 61 93 
9.5 16.5 82 


Clean salt.. 
Dirty salt.. 


As long as producers use dirty 
salt, dirty inferior hides will 
result. 

So. American Methods Compared. 


Commenting on the fact that 
tanners prefer South American 
frigorifico hides because of their 
superior cure, it was thought it 
would be interesting to examine 
samples of the new and re-used 
curing salt employed in the frig- 
orifico plants, compared with the 
salt employed in United States 
hide celiars. 

The average number of bacteria 
present in ten samples of new 
domestic salt was 56,200; of used 
domestic salt, 87,900,000. The 
average number of bacteria pres- 
ent in new South American salt 
was 310,875; used South Ameri- 
can salt, 687,000. 


This would seem to indicate 
that, insofar as curing is con- 
cerned, new domestic salt will pro- 
duce as good a cure as the South 
American salt. But the used 
South American salt is better 
than our used salt. 


In closing, Mr. McLaughlin 
called attention to one packer who 
is using care to give his hides a 
good cure, and who is receiving a 
premium on them, because they 
make more and better leather and 
are free from stain. 


Two other packers, he said, are 
now inaugurating improved hide 
curing methods. 


{ED. NOTE.—Committees of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers have co- 
operated from the beginning in these 
tests and researches, as well as carrying 
on other activities in the same field.] 
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NEW FRENCH LARD TARIFF. 

The French Government has proposed 
a new tariff of 75 francs per hundred 
kilos on raw lard; 120 francs per hun- 
dred kilos on refined lard. The bill 
passed the chamber of deputies, but is 
not yet approved by the government. 
Apparently it is the intention to group 
this bill with German and Swiss 
treaties, which are slated to be ratified 
on Feb. 23. 

“Storage warehouse stocks upon 
which duty has not been paid will be 
subject to the new rate; so it may be 
advisable to clear them immediately in 
order to take advantage of the lower 
rate,” says the Institute of American 
Meat Packers in a bulletin to exporting 
members this week. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, ete. Further infer- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Coi- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 




















Rates on Fresh Meats and Packing 
House Products Held Unreasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in determining a complaint re- 
specting the rates on fresh meat and 
packinghouse products shipped from 
South St. Paul, Minn., to Houghton, 
Mich., found that the rates were ex- 
cessive and ordered reparation (132 
I. C. C. 625). 

The facts, as indicated above, were 
that a packinghouse shipped fresh 
meats and packinghouse products over 
certain railroads. The shipments were 
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from South St. Paul, Minn., to Hough. 
ton, Mich., and were in straight or 
mixed carloads. The rates charged 
were 72 cents on fresh meats and 385 
cents on packinghouse products. 

The Commission found that the rates 
on the said products were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded 575 
cents on fresh meats and 34.5 cents on 
packinghouse products. Reparation 
was awarded. In reaching its conely. 
sion the Commission relied on a former 
ruling, Armour & Co. v. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 68. 


To Regulate Car Lines. 

Refrigerator car companies will be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission if a bil] 
introduced in Congress by Senator 
Trammell, of Florida, amending the In. 
terstate Commissic 1 Act, becomes a 
law. 


The commission, under the provision 
of the measure, would be empowered 
to control charges made by refrigerator 
car companies in the same manner 
that it now revulates rates made by 
railroad companies. 
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No Packer Safe Under This Law 


Attention of all meat packers 
—large or small—is called to fea- 
tures of bills now before Con- 
gress which threaten the very 
existence of their business. 

The so-called Capper-Hope bills, 
assuming to regulate direct 
marketing of livestock, go much 
farther than that, according to 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Besides telling the packer where 
he can and cannot buy his live- 
stock, they would force him to 
give bond to buy livestock, ana 
would also give the government 
access to his books and accounts 
at any time a designated govern- 
ment employe cared to stick his 
nose into them. 

The following bulletin § state- 
ment by President Oscar G. 
Mayer of the Institute calls atten- 
tion to some of these features not 
generally known to be in this 
direct-marketing bill: 

Features of Bill That Affect Packers. 
To the Members: 

To make sure that you are fully in- 
formed on the Capper-Hope bill, pre- 
viously referred to in Bulletins 62-X, 
66-X, and 69-X, I should like to direct 
your attention to the following pro- 
visions: 

1. The bill classifies packers and 
their employes who buy live stock as 
dealers. 

Under the powers given in the bill, 
if any agent or employe of a packer, 


even without the packer’s knowledge, at 
any public stock yards or at his re- 
ceiving pens knowingly engaged in any 
practices which the secretary may de- 
cide to be unfair, discriminatory or de- 
ceptive, or violated any order, rule or 
regulation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary could suspend such 
packer from buying livesteck at any 
public stock yard for a period not to 
exceed five years, thus forcing that 
packer to close his plant. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may issue a cease and 
desist order directed against the ob- 
jectionable practice. 

2. The bill would make the giving of 
bonds obligatory in the case of all 
packers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

3. The bill would give government 
agents full access to a packer’s books 
and accounts. 

What is proposed here is in reality a 
continuance system of _ surveillance. 
Under it, nobody’s business would be 
safe, because there is no assurance that 
these agents would not—unknowingly 
perhaps, and however innocently—con- 
vey vital information obtained in one 
plant to that plant’s competitor or com- 
petitors. 

In addition, as pointed out in pre 
vious bulletins, the bill undoubtedly 
would operate to restrict direct market- 
ing. 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar G. MAYER, 
President. 
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Effect of Legislation Proposed 
to Curb Direct Marketing Is Told 
with Facts About Selling Methods 


Where there is a buyer there is 
also a seller. 

That is an established fact 
which everyone knows and ac- 
cepts. 

For this reason the discussion 
which has arisen recently in the 
livestock and meat industry con- 
cerning the practice known as di- 
rect buying interests not only the 
packers who buy direct, but also 
hundreds of thousands of pro- 
ducers who sell direct, as well as 
numerous other producers who 
sell their livestock in other ways. 

As is generally known, there 
are two main .ways in which 
farmers market their livestock. 

How Live Stock Is Marketed. 

One way is through the public 
live stock markets, located at 
various points throughout the 
country, such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul and 
a number of others. 

The second way of marketing 
live stock, and the one which has 
led to so much discussion, is for 
the producer or shipper to sell it 
direct to a packer. The price is 
based on the price for comparable 
grades of live stock at some public 
market, usually in that territory, 
with an allowance made for 
freight from the buying point to 
the city or town in which the 
basic central market is located. 

Direct marketing is confined 
chiefly to hogs. Approximately 
70 per cent of the total supply is 
marketed through the central 
markets; the remainder is mar- 
keted direct. 

Direct Marketing is Nothing New. 

Direct marketing is nothing 
new. It was, in fact, the original 
method of marketing live stock. 
It has come more into prominence 
during recent years, for a number 
of reasons. 

One important factor has been 
the decrease in hog production 
and marketing since the record- 


breaking production of 1923 and 
1924, 


An official statement by the Institute of American Meat Packers 


Although the percentage of 
hogs marketed direct has _ in- 
creased since the heavy runs of 
1923-24, the actual number mar- 
keted direct has not increased in 
proportion, but because of the de- 
crease in the total supply of hogs, 
the number marketed direct has 
been more noticeable. In other 
words, the growth has been more 
in percentage than in numbers. 
An analysis of statistics show- 
ing numbers of hogs marketed di- 
rect as compared to those mar- 
keted through central markets 
over a period of years indicates 
that the percentage of hogs pur- 
chased direct increases in propor- 
tion to a decrease in total supplics. 


What Causes the Increase. 


This is obviously the result of 
extended efforts on the part of 
buyers to obtain the volume neces- 
sary for the most economical op- 
eration of their business and to 
enable them to meet the demands 
of their business. 


Moreover, the increased popula- 








Dangerous Legislation 


An effort is being made to have 
Congress pass laws that will limit 
or eliminate direct buying of live- 
stock by packers. 


This proposed legislation endan- 
gers the market of hundreds of 
thousands of livestock producers. 

It attempts to make public en- 
terprises out of the private busi- 
ness of hundreds of packers 
throughout the country. 

It gives to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under certain conditions, 
virtually arbitrary power to sus- 
pend the operation of packers and 
close up their business. 

The proposed legislation wou!d 
define as a stockyard any place, 
establishment, or facility in which 
livestock are received or held for 
slaughter, sale or shipment in suffi- 
cient volume or under such condi- 
tions as to affect substantially the 
market value of live stock in ad- 
jacent territory. 


In general the bills give broad, 
arbitrary and dangerous powers to 
a government official. 

Every packer should secure 
copies of the proposed legislation, 
known as the Hope Bill and the 
Capper Bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. He should 
study them carefully, then protect 
his interests by writing to his 
senators and congressmen protest- 
ing such destructive measures. 




















tion on the Pacific coast and de- 
creased hog production have cre- 
ated a brisk demand from that 
source for supplies of hogs from 
the western part of the corn belt. 
In recent years this demand has 
taken hogs that previously passed 
through central markets for east- 
ern consumption. 


Arguments on Direct Marketing. 
One of the chief arguments brought 


to bear against direct marketing is that 


it imperils the existence of the central 
markets. It is obvious that the many 
packers who have enormous sums of 
money invested at the central markets 
are as interested as anyone else in 
maintaining the markets at which they 
are established. Moreover, the great 
bulk of the buying is done through the 
central markets. 

Another charge that is heard fre- 
quently, and one that we believe is 
erroneous, is that since direct buying 
withdraws approximately a third of 
the hogs from the central markets, 
lower prices are established at public 
markets, the theory being apparently 
that a decrease in the supply at the 
central markets in some way reduces 
buying competition. 

We believe, and submit for the con- 
sideration of all fair-minded persons, 
that it is unfair and erroneous to argue 
that buying competition has left the 
central markets as a result of the direct 
marketing. 

It would be as logical to argue that 
the decrease in the hog supply at the 
central markets which results from di- 
rect marketing tends actually. to in- 
crease prices. 

Hog Prices Regulated by Supply. 

The plain fact is, however, that hog 
prices are determined by the total sup- 
ply of hogs and the total demand for 
hogs (as influenced by the demand from 
consumers for pork), and not by the 
place or method of purchase. 

The charge also has been made that 
in direct buying the better grades of 
hogs are selected and the poorer grades 
left to be sent to the central market, 
there to help establish the price on 
which prices paid on direct purchases 
are based. This is not the case. 

The fact is that culling of the poorer 
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grades is not done on a sufficient scale 
to affect general prices in any way. 
Moreover, prices on the central markets 
are quoted by grades, and packers who 
buy hogs direct must meet the competi- 
tive prices prevailing at the markets 
for hogs of similar grades and hence 
must meet competition just as truly as 
if they were buying on the public 
market. 

There is a separate and distinct de- 
mand for each grade and weight of 
hogs. Hogs of all grades come to the 
central markets, and each grade sells at 
a price determined by the special sup- 
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ply and demand conditions that affect 
that particular grade and the prices of 
these different grades are widely pub- 
lished in newspapers, in Government 
reports, by radio, and in other ways. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
general average level of hog prices is 
not depressed by any variations that 
may occur in the comparative percent- 
ages of different grades of hogs sold in 
the country, as compared with the cen- 
tral markets. 

Other arguments, based largely on 
feeling, have been brought forward in 
opposition to direct marketing. For 


iM. 





Eastern Packer Shows Profits in 1927 


A net profit before dividends of 
$408,465.36 is reported by Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the year 
ended December 31, 1927. Sales during 
this period totalled $8,287,382.03. 

The surplus at the end of the year 
was $456,978.19, including $106,651.07 
shown on the first annual report for 
the period June 27, 1926, to December 
31, 1926. Inventories at the close of 
the year were valued at $422,131.29, 
and capital assets at $1,080,955.06. 

In his letter to the stockholders, 
dated February 2, 1928, President 
Frank M. Firor said in part: 

“The accompanying balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1927, and surplus and 
profit and loss account for the year 
ended that date, reflect the progress 
made by your company during the 
year. 

“The net profits available for divi- 
dends, after providing for all charges, 
including depreciation, interest and 
federal income taxes, amounted to 
$408,465.36. This compares with net 
profits for the period from June 27, 
1926, to December 31, 1926, shown on 
the first annual report of the company 
amounting to $129,984.40. 

“Regular quarterly dividends on the 
7 per cent cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock were paid during the last 
year, but no dividends have as yet been 
paid or declared on the common stock. 

Took Over Control of Kern. 

“On July 12, 1927, your company 
acquired a controlling interest in the 
business of George Kern, Inc., through 
the purchase of 24,100 shares of 
common stock out of a total of 48,000 
shares of common stock issued and 
outstanding. 

“The operations of George Kern, Inc., 
since that date have been carried on 
under the direction of the manage- 
ment of Adolf Gobel, Inc. While the 
operating results of George Kern, Inc., 
from May 27, 1927, to December 31, 
1927, resulted in a net profit, after 
interest and taxes of $112,677.25, no 


part of this profit accruing to Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., from the ownership of over 
50 per cent of the common stock has 
been included in the income account of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., for the past year. 

“Substantial expenditures during the 
year were made for additions and im- 
provements to your company’s plant, 
machinery and delivery equipment. 
The physical condition of the plant and 
equipment has been brought up to a 
high standard through liberal expendi- 
tures for maintenance, in addition to 
which conservative reserves for depre- 
ciation have been provided.” 


Financial Statement. 


The surplus and profit and loss 

account for the year is as follows: 

Net sales $8, 287,382.03 

Cost of sales, selling, 
delivery, general and 
administrative ex- 
penses 7,789,784.24 
$497,597.79 

Other income (net) 15,442.57 

Net profit available for 
interest, taxes 
dividends 

Interest on 6% sinking 
fund gold notes 


$513,040.36 


39,575.00 


Net profit (subject to 
federal taxes on in- 
come) 

Provision for federal 
taxes on income 


$473,465.36 
65,000.00 


Net profit available for 
dividends 
Surplus: 
Balance, January 1, 
 : PPererrrrerrrr 
Less: 
Dividends on 
preferred 
stock ....$52,153.50 
Adjustment 
for insur- 
ance .... 5,984.74 


$408,465.36 


48,512.83 
Surplus, to balance sheet ~ $456,978.19 

The officers of the company are: 
President, Frank M. Firor; vice-presi- 
dent, Rodney Hitt; secretary, Vincent 
Morrison; treasurer, M. Sammuller; 
assistant treasurer, D. G. McKay; 
assistant secretary, F. Howard Firor. 
Directors: Frank M. Firor, William J. 
Hammerslough, Rodney Hitt, George 
K. Morrow, August H. Schenck, George 
W. Spence and Ralph D. Ward. 
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example, declines in the prices of hogs 
have been erroneously attributed to 
direct marketing. 

Cause of Present Low Levels, 

What is the cause of the present relg. 
tively low level of hog prices if direct 
marketing is not responsible? 

To begin with, the last year was an 
extremely difficult year in the packing 
industry. In the case of many com- 
panies, it could not be called even g 
moderately successful year. 

Pork products began to decline early 
in the winter and there was scarcely a 
month during the whole year that pork 
products on hand at the close of a 
month were worth as much per pound 
as at the beginning. The declines which 
naturally followed in the price of hogs 
were not the result of direct buying, as 
has been claimed. 

Livestock production in Europe was 
at the peak and the demand from the 
countries there which normally are the 
chief foreign customers for American 
pork products slackened materially. As 
a result, the volume of the export trade 
was the smallest in more than a de- 
cade and its value dropped off more 
than $50,000,000 during the year. This 
decline was equivalent to almost a dol- 
lar a head on every hog dressed under 
Federal inspection, but undoubtedly 
the most important result was that mil- 
lions of pounds of meat were thrown 
on an already sluggish domestic mar- 
ket. 

This, together with an increase of 7 
per cent in the number of hogs slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection during 
the year as compared with 1926, de- 
pressed severely the prices of pork 
products, and, in that way, influenced 
hog prices. 

What Packers Have to Face. 

Figures showing the profits of all 
packers for the year 1927 are not yet 
available, but in 1926, which was a more 
profitable year, 580 meat packing con- 
cerns with total sales of three and 
three-quarter billion dollars made total 
profits of about $59,000,000, or only 
about 1% cents on a dollar of sales, ac- 
cording to figures just issued by the 
Packers & Stockyards Administration. 

There are two main reasons why 
packers buy direct. The first is that 
some plants are so located that they 
have to buy direct to obtain their hogs 
without prohibitive extra expense. 
Other companies buy direct because it 
is necessary to do so in order to obtain 
an adequate supply of hogs. 
Packers’ Position on Direct Marketing. 

The packers’ position is that the 
growth of direct buying has been at 
economic development. It has come 
along with the growth of good roads 
and increased numbers of motor trucks 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Chere Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
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Why Not Make Hog Fat 
Pay? 

Does the average hog carry too much 
fat? 

In the light of lard prices and the 
present tendency of the public toward 
lean meat, the fat production is too 
large. 

It is easier to market hams with a 
thin layer of fat, or bacon with plenty 
of lean meat, than it is hams carrying 
a couple of inches of fat, and bacon 
thinly streaked with lean. 

Much of the packer’s lard is sold at 
or below cost of production. 

One important reason for this is 
found in the sharp competition offered 
by the vegetable substitutes. These 
substitutes are attractively packaged 
and efficiently merchandised. Some are 
cheaper than lard. Others command a 
higher price in the retail trade. 

The packing industry not only needs 
a more limited fat and lard production, 
but it needs to improve its lard mer- 
chandising practices. 

In lard it has a superior product. 
Nothing can equal it in cooking quality 
and flavoring properties. These assets 
should be capitalized. 

Instead of being regarded as a by- 
product to be disposed of as best it 
may, lard should be considered one of 
the major products from the hog, equal 
in importance to hams, bacon and loins. 
As such it should contribute to the 
profitable return from the hog, instead 
of adding a burden of loss as it has 
done for several years past. 

——_ 
Keep an Eye on Equipment 

The best and most efficient piece of 
equipment ever devised will not func- 
tion 100 per cent in the hands of igno- 
rant and careless workmen, or if it is 
not given that attention that every 
piece of mechanism needs now and 
then. 

Many packers are not getting from 
their equipment all that they could be- 
cause they do not use that care to in- 
spect, care for, adjust and clean it as 
frequently as is advisable and some- 
times necessary. 

Recently a packer had trouble in his 
scalding vat. It was equipped with an 
automatic heat regulator, but it did 
not occur to him that it was not func- 
tioning as it should. 
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He knew the device required little 
care or attention, and although it had 
been in use for some years, he never 
thought to check it up with a ther- 
mometer of known accuracy, now and 
then and adjust it to the exact tem- 
This foresight 
would have prevented the trouble this 
packer experienced and prevented a 
considerable loss in time and labor. 


perature, occasionally. 


Steam traps frequently never receive 
attention until they go wrong. Then 
suddenly something happens and the 
machine is out of service for some 
time, until the trap can be removed 
and a new one installed, or the old 
one repaired or adjusted. And in this 
connection it is poor practice to install 
steam traps where not readily acces- 
sible. If a trap is difficult to inspect 
it will not receive the attention it 
should. 

It should be the duty of some one 
or more men to look over the mechan- 
ical equipment at regular and stated 
intervals. 

Recording thermometers and auto- 
matic heat regulators should be checked 
frequently with a mercury thermometer 
of known accuracy. 

Belts should be examined often, and 
when in bad repair should be mended 
before a break occurs. 

Motors should be 
brush, bearing and commutator wear, 


examined for 


steam traps checked, steam and water 
valves looked over, and other equip- 
ment examined, oiled, adjusted and re- 
paired to keep it operating at its high- 
est efficiency and to get from it the 
longest life possible. 

It is poor policy to take too much for 
granted insofar as mechanical equip- 
ment is concerned. The best-designed 
machine cannot last forever, and will 
develop defects now and then. And 
when an essential piece of mechanism 
goes wrong suddenly much time and 
money is sometimes lost before it can 
be made right and put back into ser- 
vice. 

Good management will attempt to 
forestall such occurrences by keeping 
the machines in the best possible con- 
dition through frequent inspections, ad- 
justments and repairs. It is cheaper to 
spend money to prevent breakdowns 
than to wait until something goes 
wrong. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Handle Chitterlings 


How should chitterlings be handled 
for best results? 

A Western packer has been having 
trouble in preparing this product and 
in holding it after it is prepared. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate some information regard- 
ing the handling of chitterlings. We have ex- 
perienced a great deal of trouble in handling and 
holding chitterlings. 

We would like a little information on cooking 
and pickling also. 

In the handling of chitterlings spe- 
cial equipment is necessary to secure 
best results. This consists of washing 
and turning pipes, including a per- 
forated pipe which runs inside of the 
chitterling and throws a constant spray 
of water to wash and thoroughly re- 
move the foreign matter. A vat for 
chilling and bleaching the chitterlings 
and another for washing and bleaching 
the fats are necessary. 

All fat should be carefully stripped 
from the black gut on the black gut fat- 
ting bench. Competent help should be 
used so as to remove as much edible 
fat as possible and at the same time 
avoid tearing the tissue. When neces- 
sary the chitterlings are re-fatted so as 
to leave on a minimum of fat. 

The black guts must be thoroughly 
cleaned before turning. After turn- 
ing and recleaning the chitterlings are 
bleached in a vat of ice water and held 
there until they are thoroughly chilled. 

After chilling they are removed to 
the offal cooler without delay, spread 
on pans or on screens to drain and 
held in the cooler at 34 to 36 degs. F. 
until the following day. 

If sold fresh they are packed in 25 
or 50 lb. boxes, according to trade de- 
mand. The boxes are lined with paper 
then domestic beef cloth, and the lining 
is so arranged as to fully cover the 
product when packed. 

It is, customary to pack chitterlings 
in layers crosswise of the box, packed 
25 to 50 Ibs. net chilled and drained 
weight. 

After packing they are taken im- 
mediately to the sharp freezer and fro- 
zen on shelf coils. If coils are not avail- 
able, the boxes may be placed flat on 
provision racks in temperatures below 
15 degs. and piled so as to allow a 
free circulation of air. Spacing of 
about 4 inches should be _ provided 
around the entire package. 

When the product is thoroughly 
frozen, remove to storage piles, sepa- 
rated with 1 in. wooden strips to per- 
mit free circulation, and store in 15 
degs. temperature. 


If chitterlings are to be cured, they 
must be rubbed carefully with vacuum 
pan salt and packed in layers in salt, 
and overhauled in three days. Usually 
chitterlings cured in salt are sold in 
sets consisting of 7 pieces, 12 inches 
long and tied. Dry salted chitterlings 
are packed in slack barrels in salt. 

For pickled chitterlings, place in 100 
deg. brine immediately after chilling. 
They may be shipped at once in strong 
pickle. If not shipped promptly, 
pickled chitterlings must be overhauled 
within 7 days. They should not be held 
in cure longer than 15 days. 


Either fresh or cured chitterlings 
should be cooked approximately two 
hours at boiling point, chilled over 
night, packed and shipped immediately 
in 100 degs. plain brine. 

Avoid curing a stock of cooked chit- 
terlings. Always anticipate require- 
ments in advance, as this product is 
highly perishable. 








Seales and Profits 


How much do your scales 
and scalers cost you every 
year? 

Are your scales accurate 
and of the proper capacity— 
your scalers conscientious 
and well-trained? 


Do you keep your scales 
operating within certain 
narrow “tolerances”? 

Scales and their operators 
play a big part in your profit 
or loss for the year! 

Reprints have been made 
of six articles which have 
appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER on “Weighing 
in the Meat Plant.” In them 
the selection of scales, train- 
ing of scalers and _ the 
troublesome question of tol- 
erances are discussed. Other 
articles are to follow. 


They may be had by sub- 
seribers by filling out and 
sending in the attached cou- 
pon, together with 25c in 
stamps. 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me the reprints on 
“Weighing in the Meat Plant.” 


Enclosed find 25c in stamps. 




















Dark Color in Grease 


Can brown grease be bleached? fg 
so, is the process sufficiently inexpen. 
sive to pay? 

A Western renderer is adding brown 
grease to his other greases, and finds 
it makes the color pretty dark. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We receive considerable quantities of brown 
grease and have been mixing this grease ang 
rendering it with our regular fats. 

At times the rendered tallow has taken on a 
color which is several shades darker than we 
should like to have it, due to using too much 
brown grease in the batches rendered. 

We will appreciate it if you can’ advise of 
some method to bleach these brown greases and 
thereby keep the tallow of good color. Would 
such a bleaching process be too expensive? 

The bleaching of brown grease that 
is to be added to other materials for 
rendering can be done, but it would be 
too expensive a process for this pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps the least expensive method, 
and the one that gives best results for 
the effort involved, is the adding of a 
little activated carbon to the tank or 
cooker while it is charging. 

Only about one-half of 1 per cent of 
the activated carbon is necessary. This 
improves the color of the tallow con- 
siderably, but it does make the crack- 
lings a little darker. 

This practice has the advantage of 
doing away with the necessity for a 
filter press and other equipment too 
expensive for bleaching a low-grade 
product. It is being followed in a nun- 


ber of plants and good results are re- 
ported. 


eo 


What Is Offal? 


What constitutes offal in cattle? 
A Southern packer who operates a 
local abattoir wants to know what 
should be included in the offal. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are conducting the local abattoir and the 
city ordinance covering slauchtering charges reads 
as follows: 

‘For slaughtering cattle, one dollar shall be a 
maximum charge where the offal is retained by 
the slaughterhouse owner and, in case the offal 
is removed by the owner of the cattle, an addi- 


tional charge not exceeding 40c for slaughtering 
same.’’ 


Please give us your opinion on what should 
constitute offal. 

The term “offal” is no longer used in 
connection with packinghouse products 
in a commercial way. The edible por- 
tions are known as “fancy meats,” and 
the balance as “inedible” materials. 


Briefly, the term in general would 
mean everything from the inside of 
the animal—brains, tongue, _ heart, 
liver, kidneys, sweetbreads, glands, 
intestines and all inedible material. 
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Transparent Wrappings 


When transparent wrapping is used 
on meat or meat products only for the 
purpose of sanitation it is not regarded 
by the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
as a container. But if it is tied or 
otherwise sealed it becomes a con- 
tainer, and regulations applying thereto 
are applicable. 

The U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
has incorporated in Circular Letter No. 
1517 its ruling regarding transparent 
wrappings, the full text of which is as 
follows: 

When It Need Not Be Printed. 

“Glassine, cellophane, or _ similar 
transparent wrapping containing meat 
food product need not bear the name of 
the product, the inspection legend or 
establishment number when such wrap- 
ping does not bear any printed feature 
or labeling of any description, and 
therefore serves only the purpose of 
sanitation in the course of handling and 
transportation. 


When It Must Be Printed. 

“When such wrapping is tied or 
otherwise sealed, or bears any name, 
monogram, or other feature, or con- 
tains a label on which any such feature 
is exposed to view beneath the wrap- 
ping, the latter must be regarded as an 
immediate or true container. The 
name of the product, inspection legend 
and establishment number must be 
printed on the transparent wrapping or 
applied by means of an approved label 
securely affixed to or inserted beneath 
the wrapping, provided that when the 
label is so inserted the wrapping is de- 
signed to remain on the product and to 
retain the label until removed by the 
consumer. 

“Should it develop that the inserted 
label becomes separated from the prod- 
uct in the course of distribution, such 
circumstances will necessitate the dis- 
continuance of the insertion of the 
label, or the adoption of methods which 
will preclude its ready removal. 


Applies Only to These Products. 

“Permission to insert the label as 
above authorized applies only to prod- 
ucts such as sliced baton, dried beef, 
sliced ham, sausage, hams, picnics, 
butts, and similar articles which are 
immediately inclosed in cellophane or 
other transparent wrapping, and does 
not contemplate the insertion of loose 
labels beneath transparent wrapping 
applied to containers such as cartons. 


When Used as Sheets Only. 
“Transparent sheets which are merely 
inserted between layers of sliced bacon 
or similar products, or are so applied 
as to leave the ends of the product ex- 
Posed, are not classified as immediate 
or true containers, and such sheets, 
and also labels which may be inserted 
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beneath such sheets, are regarded as 
detachable devices to which the inspec- 
tion legend should not be applied. 

“Transparent wrappings which have 
been approved and which are not in 
harmony with the above ruling, may be 
permitted to be used pending the 
prompt submission to the Washington 
office of information outlining the ap- 
proval number and a description of 
each of such containers, together with 
a statement indicating the number on 
hand and the length of time estimated 
to exhaust the supply. 

“J. R. MOHLER, 
Chief of Bureau.” 


~———fe 
Uses of Milk Powder 
Sausage makers who use. milk 


powder in their product are sometimes 
at a loss to know how to handle this 
ingredient to the best advantage. One 
sausage maker wants to know the best 
way to dissolve the powder. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Which is the best, fastest, cleanest, in short 
the most practical way to completely dissolve 
milk powder in water? Regular pasteurizing vats 


with coils seem not practical, the powder forming 
lumps. 


It is assumed that this sausage- 
maker wants to use the milk powder 
in sausage. If so, it should not be dis- 
solved, but’ mixed with the seasoning. 
After thorough mixing, it is added to 
the meat in the silent cutter or in the 
mixer. When handled in this manner 
a good milk powder should not create 
an objectionable dust. 

It is very difficult to dissolve milk 
powder in water without having lumps, 
unless there is some means of whipping 
up the powder and water. 











Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic. 

















Frankfurt Costs 


Are your frankfurts mak- 
ing money for you? 

The only way to know is to 
make frequent tests. Cost of 
materials is likely to change 
overnight, and will cause a 
lot of trouble if you don’t 
know at all times just what 
it costs you to make them. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S Revised Sausage Test 
Card will help you in your 
figuring. Send for a supply 
on the coupon below: 

The National Provisioner, 
- Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me.......... Sausage 
Test Cards. I want to keep posted 
on my frankfurt costs. : 


Coe ere rere rere eeseresesssece 


WEE os o's eas Gua mace PO ie abo och 


Single copies, 2c; 26 or more, 1c 
each; quantities at cost. 


























POWER PLANT EFFICIENCIES. 


Not so many years ago a boiler effi- 
ciency of 80 per cent was considered 
high when operating at full load and 
under ideal conditions. Today, how- 
ever, power plant engineers are not 
satisfied with boilers operating at full 
load rating, but they run them five 
times their rating, and sometimes 
more. 

Thus in one instance, even at 343 per 
cent rating, an efficiency as high as 
87.8 per cent was obtained. For twelve 
straight hours they operated at 530 per 
cent of the boiler rating. 

And what is more surprising, they 
obtained a “coal rate” of 0.98 Ib. per 
kilowatt hour. In other words, one 
kilowatt for one hour is now obtain- 
able from less than one pound of coal. 

Also, in these days of high value of 
floor space they have increased the 
capacity of each unit of space so much 
that they are now obtaining six times 
the power from a given unit of floor 
space as they obtained before. Thus, 
where they once obtained 1,000 boiler 
horse power, they now get 6,000 horse 
power, and at much higher efficiency. 

a 


CARTON LABEL REGULATION. 

The establishment number, but not 
the inspection legend, may be omitted 
from cartons used as containers of ba- 
con, dried beef and other meat food 
products, provided these are immediate- 
ly inclosed in an approved wrapper 
bearing all of this information, accord- 
ing to a recent notice to federal meat 
inspectors. The full text of the notice 
is as follows: 


“Referring to the provisions of regu- 
lation 17, section 2, paragraph 1, 
B. A.I. Order 211 (revised), which au- 
thorize the omission of the establish- 
ment number from cartons used as con- 
tainers of oleomargarine, lard, or com- 
pound, and the product in which is im- 
mediately inclosed in an approved 
wrapper bearing the inspection legend 
and establishment number, such pro- 
visions are construed to be applicable 
also to similar cartons in which sliced 
bacon, dried beef, and other meat food 
products are customarily delivered to 
consumers. 

“This ruling does not authorize the 
omission of the inspection legend from 
the cartons. The omission of the estab- 
lishment number as indicated will ne- 
cessitate the reapproval of cartons so 
prepared for each establishment at 
which the containers are to be used. 
When the cartons are submitted for 
approval there should be applied to 
each a written statement indicating 
that the product is placed in approved 
wrappers bearing the inspection legend 
and establishment number, in order 
that such information may be apparent 
on the specimens which are to bear the 
stamp of approval.” 
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Meat Consumption Drop Due to Beef 


Meat production in the United States 
in 1927 totalled 16,872,000,000 lbs., ac- 
cording to estimates made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

This was 373,000,000 lbs. less than in 
1926, due to a decline in the produc- 
tion of beef and veal. Pork production 
increased 352,000,000 Ibs. but this off- 
set by only about one-half the de- 
creased production of beef and veal. 
Lamb and mutton production was prac- 
tically the same in both years. 

A decline of 200 million pounds in 
the total meat available for consump- 
tion in 1927, together with the normal 
increase in population, accounted for a 
decrease of 3% pounds in the per 
capita consumption of all meats, which 
fell from 142.8 pounds in 1926 to 139.3 
pounds in 1927. 

These features, among others, are 
brought out in a study of meat pro- 
duction and consumption in United 
States from 1900 to 1927, made by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Effect of Export Decrease. 


Exports of meat continued to fall off 
in 1927. These exports consist of a 
great -variety of products, hams and 
bacon making up about three-fourths 
of the total. There has been a steady 
decline in foreign shipments of meat 
in each of the last four years. The 
total quantity exported in 1927 was 352 
million lbs., which is 113 million lbs., 
or 24.3 per cent, below the total of 1926. 
Moreover, slightly more than 40 mil- 
lion pounds of these exports were 
destined for our own non-contiguous 
territories—Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. 

The total for 1927 compares very un- 
favorably with the 1,005,000,000 lbs. 
which was the amount exported four 
years ago, in 1923. Exports of lard, 
however, have fallen off but little in 
recent years. 

Imports of meat, which generally are 
but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the total supply, have increased per- 
ceptibly in the last two years. Last 


year’s imports were practically double 


those of 1926 and three times as large 
as those of 1925. Nevertheless the total 
of 114,000,000 lbs. imported in 1927 is 
less than one pound per head of our 
population. More than two-thirds of 
these imports were beef products. 


Beef Situation Is Critical. 


For several years the beef-cattle 
situation has presented the anomalous 
conditon of a constantly dwindling herd 
supplying more beef each _ year. 
Slaughter figures show a gradual rise 
each year from 6,163,000,000 Ibs. in 


1921 to the high-record total of 7,458,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1926. 

During this same five-year period the 
total numbers of beef cattle in the 
country have steadily diminished year 
by year from 34,755,000 to 25,167,000. 
The latest estimate (January 1, 1928) 
shows a still further drop to 23,373,000. 
All of this indicates that instead of get- 
ting our beef from the natural increase 
of the herd we have been consuming 
the herd itself at an alarming trate. 

It is therefore, not surprising that 
beef production fell off 626,000,000 Ibs. 
last year, and although imports of beef 
at the same time increased from 41,- 
000,000 lbs. to 82,000,000 lbs., the 
amount was not sufficient to affect the 
situation materially. The shorter sup- 
ply of beef naturally caused the per 
capita consumption to suffer a sharp 
drop during the year from 63.4 lbs. to 
58.0 lbs. 

The production and consumption of 
veal in 1927 followed a similar trend 
to that of beef, although the changes 
appear less pronounced owing to the 
much smaller quantity involved. 

There has been a slight increase each 
year in the production totals of lamb 
and mutton since 1922. But the in- 
crease has been little more than enough 
to keep pace with the advancing popu- 
lation and so hold the per capita con- 
sumption at about a stationary point. 
Production and consumption in 1927 
totaled 645 million pounds, which 
yielded a per capita of 5.4 pounds. 
Foreign trade in mutton products in 
recent years has been negligible. 


Pork Production Increasing. 


The latest high peak in pork produc- 
tion occurred in 1923 and 1924. In this 
case the peak was the highest ever ex- 
perienced, and a considerable reaction 
therefrom was inevitable. However, 
after a moderate decline for two years 
pork production was again on the up- 
swing in 1927. 

Total production of pork, not includ- 
ing the lard, in 1927 amounted to 
slightly more than 8% billion pounds, 
which,was 352 million pounds, or 4.3 
per cent in excess of the total for 1926. 
Total production of lard in 1927 was 
2,356,000,000 lbs., which was also a 
slight advance on the figure for the 
preceding year. 

The least satisfactory feature of the 
hog situation is the continued falling 
off of the exports, particularly of hams 
and bacon. Exports of pork in 1927 
was 316,000,000 lbs. as compared with 
425,000,000 Ibs. in 1926, and 549,000,000 
Ibs. in 1925. This is a falling off of 
22.6 per cent in 1926 and 25.6 per cent 
in 1927. 

Exports of lard, which totaled 717,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1927, were practically 
the same as those of 1925, and only 
16,000,000 lbs., or 2.2 per cent, less than 
the total for 1926. The combined ex- 
ports of all pork products, even in 
1927, were the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 live hogs, at Chicago 
average weights. This number repre- 
sents about 11% per cent of the total 
swine slaughter for the year. 

A decline in the per capita consump- 
tion of meat and lard is shown for 
1927, due to the decline in beef and 
veal, which was not made up by the 
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increase of approximately 3 lbs, jp 
pork. The consumption figures of the 
past three years are as follows: 

1925 1926 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal ip. 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
Feb. 11, 1928, with comparisons, as 
follows: 

Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 11. week. 1927, 

Steers, carcasses. . 5,964 6,239 7, 

Cows, carcasses... 1,635 1,596 576 

Bulls, carcasses... 5 98 914 

Veals, carcasses.. . 7,988 11,869 

Lambs, carcasses. 24,143 29,672 

Mutton, carcasses. R 4,694 2,655 

Beef, cuts, lbs.... 257,591 540,150 418,662 

Pork cuts, lbs... .1,665,542 1,555,324 1,875,797 
Local slaughters: 

9,708 
15,058 
75,970 
56,826 


68,410 
49,180 


tle 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa, 
are officially reported for the week 
ended Feb. 11, 1928, with comparisons 
as follows: 

Week 
Prev. 


en 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 11. week. 1927, 
Steers, carcasses ,065 1,827 
Cows, carcasses ....... 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 4 
Mutton, carcasses 1,356 
a ee 
Local slaughters: 


aZ23 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and slaughters under federal and city 
inspection at Boston, Mass., are offi- 
cially reported for the week ended 
Feb. 11, with comparisons as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 11. week. 1927, 


Steers, carcasses 

Cows, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 

Veals, carcasses 

Lambs, carcasses 

Mutton, carcasses 509 

A err 
Local slaughters: 


NORWAY’S MEAT ANIMALS. 


A decline in the hog population and 
an increase in cattle and sheep are 
noted in the official statistics of meat 
animals in Norway on June 20, 1927, 
according to the American consul at 
Oslo. In 1927 the cattle population 
was 1,209,450; hogs, 299,669; and sheep, 
1,608,222; compared with 1,200,279, 
303,412 and 1,595,237 respectively in 
1926. The number of domestic animals 
in Norway is-greater at present than 
ever before. \Compared with 1907, the 
1927 figures show an increase of 104 
per cent. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Higher—Trend 
~ Irregular — Cash Trade Fair — Hog 
Run Large — Lard Stocks Increasing 
_Meat Position Firm—Corn Strength 

a Factor. 

The developments in hog products 
prices the past week have been to slight- 
ly better levels than have ruled of late. 
4 let up in hedge pressure at times re- 
sulted in buying and covering in lard 
and a rally of nearly %2c a pound from 
the season’s lows. Owing to a con- 
tinued heavy run of hogs to market, 
selling by packers and warehousemen 
again developed and checked the ad- 
vances. As a whole sentiment appeared 
to be against lard values, but was 
rather friendly to meats. 

The position of the latter is helped 
somewhat by the smaller number of 
cattle, according to some trade leaders, 
while the lard market is under the in- 
fluence, apparently, of continued liqui- 
dation of hogs, the result of high corn 
prices, and hedge pressure against 
accumulating lard stocks. 

Notwithstanding the heavy hog ar- 
rivals, however, the increase in the lard 
supply at Chicago the first half of 
February was not nearly as large as 
some had anticipated, the stock show- 
ing a gain of 9,395,736 lbs. the first two 
weeks of the month. This brought the 
total to 43,021,970 lbs. compared with 
33,626,234 lbs. at the beginning of the 
menth, and 27,036,202 lbs. in mid- 
February last year. 

The smaller gain in the supply than 
expected was looked upon as forecast- 
ing a better domestic cash business 
than generally reported, but the situa- 
tion continues to be dominated by the 
hog run. The daily receipts are im- 
pressive in volume which creates the 
fear that advances will not be sustained 
until the movement shows signs of cul- 
minating of which there is little or no 
evidence, as yet. 

Corn Prices Up. 

The hog level, after scoring some ad- 
vance, reacted from the week’s best 
prices. The corn market held stubborn- 
ly, the result of a good cash demand 
and unfavorable weather for the 
movement, with No. 2 yellow at Chi- 
cago selling at $1.00 a bushel, an un- 
usual figure for this season of the year. 

To what extent this level for corn is 
going to influence the raiser to market 
his hogs rather than feed them re- 
mains to be seen. At the present hog- 
corn ratio, there appears to be little to 
be gained by feeding, and consequently 
the marketings may remain large for 
some little time, or until the situation 
undergoes a change either by a break 
in the corn levels or a sharp bulge in 
the price of live hogs. 

e average hog price at Chicago the 
past week was $8.15, compared with 
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$8.25 the previous week, and $12.00 a 
year ago. The receipts of hogs at the 
leading western markets for the week 
ended February 11 were 799,000 against 
839,000 the previous week and 513,000 
the same week last year. Since Novem- 
ber 1, receipts have totaled about 9,- 
485,000 against 8,686,000 the same time 
the previous year. 

The slaughterings of hogs at the 
leading western packing points for the 
week of February 11 were estimated at 
960,100, compared with 967,000 the 
previous week and 629,000 last year. 
The total slaughterings for the winter 
season to date were estimated at 11,- 
407,300 against 9,983,000 last year. 


Trade in Meats Good. 

Domestic cash trade in meats and 
lard continued quite good. Export lard 
business was fair as judged by the 
clearances, although no large foreign 
demand was reported. In the domestic 
trade, lard continues to compete seri- 
ously with compound. This is helping 
distribution of lard, and preventing 








Meat and Lard Stocks 


Considerable increases in stor- 
age stocks of meats and lard in 
the United States are shown for 
the month of January, and in 
some cases the stocks are consid- 
erably heavier than those of a 
year ago. With the exception of 
frozen pork and lard the stocks 
compare favorably with the 5- 
year averages on that date. 

Frozen pork shows an accumu- 
lation of approximately 60,000,- 
000 lbs. during January. Stocks 
are nearly 20,000,000 lbs. heavier 
than the 5-year average and 
approximately 10,000,000 lbs. 
heavier than those of the same 
date last year. 

Lard stocks on the first of the 
month are about 14,000,000 Ibs. 
heavier than last year and more 
than 12,000,000 lbs. over the 
5-year average. The accumula- 
tion during the month amounted 
to nearly 30,000,000 lbs. 

Stocks on hand on February 1, 
with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


Feb. 1, ’28 Jan. 1, ’28 5-Year-Av. 
Ibs. Ibs. Feb. 1-Ibs. 


Beef, frozen.... 49,694,000 54,968,000 80,860,000 
Cured ..cocce 10,226,000 8,325,000 12,096,000 
ae 10,740,000 13,654,000 13 


, »654, 697,000 

Pork, frozen... .165,221,000 105,654,000 146,579,000 
D. S. cured... 53,413,000 41,093,000 55,163,000 
D. S. in cure. 66,084,000 56,242,000 81,576,000 
S. P. cured. .126,210,000 122,583,000 140,103,000 
S. P. in cure.244,232,000 197,853,000 259,323,000 


Lamb and mutton, 

rozen ,386,000 4,408,000 3,485,000 
Miscl. meats... 64,113,000 61,420,000 73,255,000 
SHE ose vaawewes 83,780,000 54,855,000 71,373,000 





larger accumulations under the present 
hog run that would otherwise be the 
case. 

In local provision quarters, it was 
pointed out that the larger the supply 
of lard in Chicago, the more support 
prices are apt to encounter, as there 
will be something for the packer to 
support the market rather than is the 
case when the stocks are light. An- 
other feature that enters the situation 
is the rather satisfactory levels pre- 
vailing for lard, compared with the 
present live hog prices. 


PORK—The market at New York 


,was very steady with demand fair. 


Mess was quoted at $30.25; family, 
$35.00@36.00; fat backs, $31.00@33.00. 
At Chicago, mess was quotable at 
$27.00. 


LARD—Demand, both domestic and 
export, was fair, and prices, while ir- 
regular, showed a steadier undertone. 
At New York, prime western was 
quoted at $11.75@11.85; middle west- 
ern, $11.55@11.65; city, 11%4c; refined 
Continent, 12%c; South America, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
car lots, 11%@11%c; less than car- 
lots, 12@12%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 40c under May; 
loose lard, $1.20 under May; leaf lard, 
$1.60 under May. 

BEEF—The market was firm, with 
demand -fairly good and offerings 
moderate. At New York, mess was 
quoted at $23.00@24.00; packet, $25.00 
@27.00; family, $32.00@34.00; extra 
India mess, $40.00@42.00; No. 1, canned 
corned beef, $3.40; No. 2, $6.00; 6 lbs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$55.00@60.00 per barrel. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Feb. 14, 1928, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Feb. 14, Jan. 31, Feb. 14, 
1928, 1928. 1927. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct: 
‘ie A ee 541 628 148 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, ’27, 
DR,  cncccccecess 34,865,995 24,705,593 19,986,875 
P. S. lard, made 


, to 
Oct. 1, ’27, aa 4,712,920 5,050,255 4,324,552 
of” 


i ee 3,443,055 3,870,386 2,724,774 
S. R. sides, made 

since Oct. 1, '27, 

Ts kescccesecue 1,188,422 1,030,340 82,261 
S. R. sides, made 

previous to Oct. 

ee a Seer 
D. S. clear bellies, 

made since Oct. 

a Pee 13,364,432 11,857,161 4,528,659 
D. S. clear bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, ’27, Ibs... 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 

a ee Sree 2,357,323 1,568,160 943,217 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, °27, lbs... PRE, ©. sevens 
Ex. Sh. Cl. sides, 

made since Oct. 

ie Se Se 
Ex. Sh. Cl. sides, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, °27, Ibs. 16,176 pS, ReererT ee 


139,000 299,000 ...... 


217,227 408,327 3 =... 


174,062 178,000 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption figures for November, 1927, 
have been compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and an- 


nounced with comparisons as follows: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


November 
1926. 


946,759 
435,152 410,765 


9,893 8,499 
1,063 815 


954.94 930.86 
186.43 184.74 


497.01 478.53 
107.64 101.51 


3-yr. avg. 


919,769 
408,520 


10,452 
926 


Inspected slaughter: 
Cattle 
Calves 

Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle 
Calves 

Average live wt.: 

Cattle, Ibs. 
Calves, Ibs. ......+--++++ 

Average dressed wt.: 
Cattle, 1 
Calves, Ibs. 

Total dressed wt. (carcass, 

not including con- 


881,483 


seen eee eereeeseee 


941.95 
190.90 


483.91 
108.89 


440,176,988 465,631,771 417,749,034 
44,371,847 46,725,340 41,614,024 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh beef, lbs 
Cured beef, 1 
End of month— 
Fresh beef, 
Cured beef, lbs 
Exports: ? 
Fresh beef and veal, lbs. 
Cured beef, Ib 
Canned beef, lbs 
Oleo oil and stearin, lbs. 
Tallow, lbs. 
Imports: Fresh beef and 
veal, lbs. 
Receipts, 
calves® 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for 
slaughter 
Calves, av. 
slaughter 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers 
Veal calves 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, good 


36,981,000 38,079,000 


23,119,000 


26,696,000 
17,220,000 
62,257,000 59,603,000 
26,374,000 


45,567,000 
19,778,000 


177,476 
1,751,310 
114,387 
7,890,950 
1,728,537 


206,579 
1,818,770 
165,139 
8,047,135 
1,196,003 


1,335,091 
2,460,495 


196,815 


379,918 
1,110,166 6,992,675 


2,346,316 


6.65 
8.88 


10.67 
11.09 


8.76 
10.29 


15.34 
12.80 


15.58 


19.26 
HOGS, PORK, AND 
3,965,653 3,609,860 3,688,439 
14,519 16,914 12,853 
215.20 212.33 218.32 

Av. dressed wt., lbs 


160.53 158.32 162.38 
is yt. (carcass, 
“eo ge By Ibs. 632,918,242 568,835,211 596,841,655 
Lard 100 Ibs. live wt., 
Ibs. as 13.97 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 


21.24 
19.49 


grade 
Veal carcasses, 


Inspected slaughter 
Carcasses . condemned 
Av. live wt., Ibs........ eee 


13.85 13.77 


40,616,000 49,376,000 76,644,000 
361,371,000 356,247,000 390,475,000 
47,106,000 72,355,000 72,121,000 


43,725,000 55,241,000 65,666,000 
356,533,000 332,987,000 354,156,000 
38,722,000 46,744,000 46,154,000 


2,399,480 2,771,588 1,071,101 
31,835,356 24,790,285 15,387,820 
303,849 384,843 410,345 
594,415 760,011 
44,967,758 50,894,444 
1,403,772 1,236,827 
3,553,504 3,666,285 


735,116 
4,100,417 


Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter... 
At Chicago—Live hogs, 
medium wt. 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10-15 
Ib: 


Ss. 
Shoulders, skinned 
Picnics, 6 to 8 Ibs 
Butts, Boston style.... 
Bacon, breakfast 
Hams, smoked 

Lard, hardwood tubs... 


10.72 
10.96 


11.80 
12.05 


9.01 
9.33 


21.07 
16.33 
15.20 
19.04 
23.90 
21.25 


13.92 


1927. 


Total or average, 


4,546,090, 635 
479,496,960 


49,600,000 
24,207,000 


47,474,000 
24,098,000. 


2,665,611 
19,474,874 

1,894,198 
95,615,819 
19,516,131 
16,822,596 
21,883,016 


7.13 
8.80 
10.63 
10.37 
16.01 
18.31 


PORK PRODUCTS. 


6,693, 544,870 


15.82 


537,504,000 
102;918,000 
131,291,000 
524,129,000 
101,803,000 


20,055,708 
479,493,421 
4,341,660 


41,406,931 
10.90 


11.25 


22.43 
16.75 


SHEEP, LAMB AND MUTTON. 


955,905 
1,360 
81.94 
38.56 


36,797,347 


Inspected slaughter ....... 
Carcasses condemned 
Av. live wt., Ib 
Av. dressed wt., 
Total dressed wt. (carcass, 
not inc. condemned), Ibs. 
Storage, fresh carcasses: 
Beginning of month, 
End of month, Ibs 
, fr. carcasses’, Ibs. 
Imports, fr. carcasses, lbs. 
Receipts of sheep? 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter... 
At Chica: 
Lambs, R 
medium to prime..... 
Sheep, medium to choice 
At eastern markets— 


mb, gr: 
Mutton, good grade.... 
21924, 1925, and 1926. 


11.97 12.37 


13.04 
5.88 


13.88 
6.40 


24.98 23.91 
13.87 13.09 


2 Including reexports. 


11,275,947 
12,725 
80.86 
38.58 


433,952,554 


405,001 
83,525 


13.27 


14.27 
7.61 


25.81 
15.84 


9,293,341 
4,742,543 


89,632 
10,806 
963.88 
176.92 


519.60 
103.51 


4,773,628,538 
488,219,290 


36,524,000 
24,425,000 


36,502,000 


18,694,946 
22,025,869 


7.36 
9.88 


10.13 
11.64 


36,242,606 
153,443 


549,727,827 


15.98 


104,403,000 
462,041,000 
98,577,000 


104,156,000 
454,834,000 
98,965,000 


14, 233,623 
355,298,209 
6,118,141 
7,405,851 
652,755,396 
8,065,704 
35,861,668 


12.58 


11,789,049 
14,097 
81.16 
38.73 


55,534,688 
2,324,000 
2,446,000 
1,194,332 
2,605,316 

22,162,025 


12.96 
13.89 
7.38 


26.39 
15.51 


January-November 
1926. 1927. 


& 
tbo 
r~-) 


a 
an 


Hoe 
28 


Die 
wa 


4, ‘0,612 
5,802 


38,639,000 
22,031,000 
36,204,000 
21,236,000 

1,667,541 
14,171,952 
79,654,888 

6,095,235 
38,689,563 


21,072,218 


6,936,972,405 
15.36 


168,720,000 
513,813,000 
7,645, 


165,812,000 
517,363,000 
107,296,000 


7,214,738 


11,788,075 
15,064 
81.28 
38.83 


457,046,301 


2,533,000 
2,463,000 
944,297 
2,414,398 
22,325,493 


13.08 


13.95 
7.10 


26.41 
15.46 


* Public stockyards. 
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A NEW CELLULOSE WRAPPING. 
_ The meat packing industry has found 
in transparent wrappers a worth-while 
aid in merchandising meats and meat 
products. And customers like Meats 
delivered to them in these wrappings 
Not only are they assured that the 
products are protected from dust, dirt 
and contamination, but their appear. 
ance and quality can be judged. 

A new cellulose wrapping that jg 
grease proof, waterproof and cheni- 
cally treated to make it transparent jg 
being introduced to the packing indus. 
try as a container for meats and meat 
products. 

The material, known as “Fenestra,” 
is manufactured in Belgium from 
Swedish pulp and is merchandised by 
Birn and Wackenheim, New York City, 
It is claimed that it has more strength 
and pliability than ordinary papers, 
The product has found extensive use jn 
the food industry. 

Ye -- 


DEC. CANNED MEAT EXPORTS, 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during Decem- 
ber, 1927, were as follows according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce: 
Beef, 236,589 lbs.; value, $88,427. Pork, 
422,834 lbs.; value, $172,523. Sausage, 
174,734 Ibs.; value, $51,662. Other 
canned meats, 172,156 Ibs.; value, 
$51,059. . 

Shipments of canned meats from the 
United States to non-contiguous ter- 
ritories were as follows: To Alaska— 
Sausage, 18,620 Ibs.; value, $4,951. 
Beef, 2,993 lbs.; value, $783. Other 
meats, 3,592 lbs.; value, $1,128. To 
Hawaii—Sausage, 116,842 lIbs.; value, 
$26,306. Beef, 17,575 Ibs.; value, 
$3,182. Other canned meats, 20,867 
lbs.; value, 69,248. To Porto Rico— 
Sausage, 204,167 lbs.; value, $48,507. 
Beef, 93,988 lbs.; value, $9,216. Other 
canned meats, 69,248 Ibs.; value, $8,192, 

a nd 

DECEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during December, 1927, 
are officially reported as follows: 


Beef, pickled or cured 

Pork carcasses 

Loins and other fresh pork... 
Wiltshire sides 148,894 
Hams and shoulders......... 9,905,417 
Bacon 

Cumberland sides 

Pickled pork 


Shipments from the United States to 
non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef, pickled or cured, 389 
lIbs.; value, $103. Pork, fresh and 
pickled, 59,964 lbs.; value, $12,541. 
Hams and shoulders, cured, 33,181 lbs; 
value, $10,106. Bacon, 36,319 Ibs.; value, 
$12,381. Lard, 16,974 lbs.; value, $2,995. 

Hawaii—Beef, pickled or cured, 2,305 
Ibs.; value, $458. Pork, fresh or 
pickled, 109,984 lIbs.; value, $22,404. 
Hams and shoulders, cured, 168,134 
Ibs.; value, $45,894. Bacon, 32,791 lbs.; 
value, $12,454. Lard, 26,809 Ibs.; value, 
$4,403. 

Porto Rico—Beef, pickled or cured, 
339,572 Ibs.; value, $48,839. Pork, fresh 
or pickled, 1,633,045 Ibs.; value, $188,- 
497. Hams and shoulders, cured, 703,- 
044 Ibs.; value, $110,775. Bacon, 21,721 
Ibs.; value, $4,004. Lard, 1,920,725 lbs.; 
value, $269,982. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 






TALLOW—A steadier situation pre- 
vailed in tallow in the east the past 
week as a result of lighter offerings 
and a better market in cotton oil. The 
situation was helped somewhat by re- 
ports of a better tone in the west 
where, it was said, leading soapers 
were after supplies and apparently 
supporting the market. 

At New York, sales of small lots 
were reported at 8%c f.o.b., an advance 
of %c from last week. Producers were 
holding for better levels; at least they 
were not pressing sales. Some busi- 
ness passed in outside stuff, equal to 
extra, at steadier prices, but sentiment 
remained mixed even though the 
majority felt that the market would do 
better with any improvement in de- 
mand. i 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 842@8%c; edible, quiet at 
10c. At Chicago, the market was 
about steady, with demand reported 
quiet to fair, while offerings were well 
held and some soapers’ interest was in 
evidence. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 9@ 
9%4c; fancy, 8%c; prime packer, 812c; 
No. 1, 742@7%c; No. 2, 64% @6%c. 

At the London auction on Wednesday, 
February 15, some 465 casks were 
offered and 149 sold at prices un- 
changed to 6d lower. Mutton was 
quoted at 40@45s; beef, 38s 6d@42s; 
good mixed, 36s@39s. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow was quiet and steady, 
with fine quoted at 40s 6d; good mixed, 
38s 9d. 

STEARINE—The market in the east 
was quiet and barely steady with sales 
of oleo reported at New York at 9%c, 
a decline of %c from last week. At 
Chicago, the market was barely steady 
with oleo quoted at 9c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
and irregular, with the undertone, on 
the whole, barely steady. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 15%4c; 
medium, 1344c; lower grades, 12@138c 
according to quality. At Chicago, extra 
was quoted at 15%c, with demand 
quiet. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market was easier, 
but demand slightly better at the de- 
cline, with edible New York quoted at 
154c; extra winter, 12%c; extra, 
12%c; extra No. 1, 11%c; No. 1, 11%e; 
No. 2, 10%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market for 
raw materials was easier, but demand 
was fair. At New York, cold test was 
quoted at 18%4c; pure, 15%4c; extra, 
12c; No. 1, 11%ce. 

GREASES—The market continued 
to experience a rather quiet trade and 
the undertone was barely steady, but a 
slight improvement in competitive 
directions created a hopeful attitude 
that demand would pick up shortly. It 
was evident that holders were not 
Pressing business around the present 
levels, 

At New York, yellow and choice 
house was quoted at 7@7%c; A white, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


8c; B white, 7%4c; choice white, 942c 
asked. - 

At Chicago, the market appeared 
firm on choice white grease, with 
domestic and export demand said to 
have broadened of late. This had a 
helpful influence on the medium and 
lower grades. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 6%c; yellow, 6%4@7%c; B 


white, 742c; A white, 7%4c; choice 
white, all hog, 8%c. 
neilicnnn 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner), 

New York, Feb. 15, 1928. 

Tankage is not moving here as far 
as the ground material is concerned. 
Demand for unground has been a little 
better, but the sales have been made 
of outside productions as local pro- 
ducers’ prices are higher than buyers’ 
views. 

Last sales of ground dried blood 
were at $5.00 f.o.b. New York, which 
is today’s asking price. South Amer- 
ican sold for quick shipment from 
South America at $4.95 cif. and is 
now offered for February-March ship- 
ment at $4.80. It can be bought for 
less. 

Nitrate of soda is weak. While the 
importers are asking $2.35, there 
seems to be enough to meet the de- 
mand at most ports at $2.30 ex-vessel. 

Bonemeal is selling right along for 
prompt shipment from Europe and 
prices are holding firm. 

Some buyers of sulphate of ammonia 
are unable to get the material except 
at much higher prices from resellers. 
This material is bringing $50.00 at 
Northern points and $53.00 per ton at 
some Southern points delivered in bulk. 


— oe 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York, 
Feb. 1, 1928, to Feb. 15, 1928, 19,108,- 
189 lbs.; tallow, none; grease, 2,254,400 
lbs.; stearine, 68,800 lbs. 
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are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing. industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type 


of regulator that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


OWERS REGULATOR Co. 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Feb. 16, 1928. 
Blood. 


The blood market is somewhat easier 
with prices ranging from $5.00 to $5.15 
per unit ammonia, depending upon 
quality. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $5.00@5.15 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


This market is very inactive as offer- 
ings continue to be very scarce, and 
buying interest is spotty. Sales are re- 
ported of very good quality 9 to 10% 
ammonia at $4.85 and 10c. There ap- 
pears to be good inquiry for good 
colored material of low ammonia con- 
tent for mixing purposes. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia........$4.90@5.00 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia............ 4.50@4.75 
Unground, 11 to 13% ammonia....... 4.65@4.85 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia......... 4.40@4.65 
Liquid stick, 7 to 11% ammonia...... 4.00@4.25 


Fertilizer Materials. 


A very good demand still maintains 
for low grade unground bone tankage 
which can be sold at $23.00@25.00 per 
ton delivered in the middle west. Sales 
are reported of high grade 10% ground 
tankage in round lots at $4.00 and 10c 
f. 0. b. Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd., ground, 10-11% ammonia. .$3.90@4.10 


lower grade, ground & ungrd. 6-9% am. 3.00@3.50 
FROME MOONY cb octaea codes onctececaotece 3.25@3.50 


Bone Meals. 
The bone meals market is steady, 


with values unchanged from those of 
the past several weeks: 


Per Ton. 
Sw CI IS bi occ cccasiceecciecs $50.00@55.00 
Steam, STOUME 2. ssvcccccccsccccecece snOeneeee 
OORT, TN oes kcceeiaicareses 26.00@28.00 


Cracklings. 


The market on unground expeller and 
cake cracklings is $1.15 per unit of pro- 
tein, delivered Chicago, and f. o. b. other 
middle west points. There is a demand 
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Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


Also 35 other cities. RC3594 
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THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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for this product for prompt shipment 
and on yearly contracts at this price. 
This being a good price for cracklings 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 




















How to 
Tankhouse Profits ! 


Larger returns or less expense— 
these are two ways of doing it. We 


vestigate the NEWMAN Grinder 
for larger returns. 

We advise those who grind prod- 
now, 
“NEWMAN” for reducing expen- 
sive operation. 

Made in three sizes. 
guaranteed. 








Increase 


the packer or renderer who 
grinding his products to in- 


to invest in the 


Satisfaction 


Newman Grinder & Pulverizer Co. 
419-425 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kan. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, Il. 
The American By-Product Machinery Co. 
26 Cortlandt St., New York City 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Cincinnati-Chicago 














many producers are taking advantage 


of it by booking ahead. 
Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground., r 
sale” aeeeuin we $ 1.10@ 1.15 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality oe combes oo 
Soft prad. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


As in the past few weeks desirable 
bones ontinue scarce. Junk bones are 
nominally $30.00@32.00 delivered Chi- 
cago. Best quality cattle hoofs are 
nominally 40.00 per ton delivered Chi- 
cago;$ less than carloads, nominally 
$35.00. 

Per Ton. 


Cattle hoofs 
(Note—Foregoing 
assorted ma’ 


ices are for mixed carloads 
of uni in ) 


, indicated above. 
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Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


First-grade packer jaws, skulls ang 
knuckles may be obtained for $45.00@ 
45.50 delivered Chicago for nearby 
shipment. Sinews, pizzles and _ hide 
trimmings sold for $35.00 on contract 
or for prompt shipment, delivered in 
the middle west. 


Kip and calf stock 

Rejected manufacturing bones 

Horn piths 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... 

Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings. . 
Animal Hair. 


This market is very quiet; buyers 
are anything but enthusiastic. Winter 
coil dried hog hair is offered at $40.09 
@45.00 per ton, delivered middle west 
and eastern points. Summer coil dried 
hog hair is nominally $25.00@26.00 per 
ton, delivered middle west. 

Per Pound, 
Coil and field dried. 
Processed grey .... 
Black dyed 
Cattle switches each* 


*According to count. 
Pig Skins. 
There has been good inquiry for No, 
1 strips green salted for tanning pur- 
poses for any shipment this year. 
Per Pound, 


EE BIRO. os ocak Ohad eAGaT Sas 8%@ Ie 
Edible grades, unassorted 4 ‘@t\e 


ee ES 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CENSUS. 


Cottonseed preducts manufactured 
and on hand at oil mills in the United 
States for the season of 1927-28 to 
January 31, are reported by the U. §, 
Department of Commerce as follows: 

MANUFACTURED AUG. 1 TO JAN. 31. 

Cake Linters 

Crude Oil and Meal Hulls (Ru. 

(Lbs. ) (Tons) (Tons) _ bales) 

.. .. -1,117,878,354 1,594,004 1,017,341 656,937 
71,212,957 | 98,598 | 66,694 37,483 

12,168,887 5,340 

79,212,380 46,216 

090,426 6,481 

61,469 

27,264 

70,554 

75,718,312 38,676 

81,114,881 
53,159,582 
65,695,022 
360,235,314 
19,172,076 

ON HAND AT 
137,931,006 


MILLS JAN. 31. 
177,118 


_ 
or 
> 2s 


7,731,183 
15,974,833 
4,796,509 


SSSRASEEENEELE 


Tex. 
Other 


wBonakhotabroh 


2,224,596 


COTTON MEAL AS FERTILIZER. 


Approximately 450,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed meal, or nearly 16 per cent of 
the 1926-27 crushings of cotton 
was used as fertilizer the past yeal, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics. 

Of this amount, approximately 330; 
000 tons was used by farmers direct 
and nearly 120,000 tons was repo 
by manufacturers as used in the pre 
duction of commercial fertilizers. 

Production of cottonseed cake am 
meal from the 1926 crop of seed totaled 
about 2,838,000 tons. Of this amount 
approximately 501,000 tons was & 
ported during the crop year, which & 
gether with the amount used as fer 
tilizer would leave about 1,887,000 toms 
for feed and other uses. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Undertone Steadier— 
Crude Firmer—Cash Trade Fair— 
January Consumption Above Expec- 
tations — Better Outside Markets 
Factor. 

A very large trade continued to fea- 
ture cotton oil futures on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week. 
The market scored a rally of 40 to 60 
points from the season’s lows under 
persistent commission and wire house 
buying, local absorption on better out- 
side markets, an improved demand for 
crude oil, and a rally of %c per pound 
in crude from the season’s low point. 

A larger January consumption than 
expected helped the advance somewhat, 
but renewed pressure from refiners on 
the late months, together with per- 
sistent March liquidation through com- 
mission houses and a weakened techni- 
eal position as a result of the upturn, 
made for some reaction from the week’s 
highs. 

Sentiment was very mixed, and com- 
mission house trade sufficiently broad 
to make individual operations count for 
little. Indications were that refiners 
were buying March and May and selling 
September, supposedly transferring 
hedges, while fresh hedge pressure 
against crude purchases was going into 
the September delivery at a differen- 
tial of about 210 points over crude. 

Indications were that cash trade was 
again of moderate volume. In refining 


and local cash quarters, business was 
said to have quieted down over the 
Monday holiday, but the fact remains 
that cash business is probably running 
on a better scale than general reports 
indicate. The January consumption was 
270,000 bbls. as against the average 
expectation of 225,000 to 235,000 bbls. 
for that month. 
Visible Supply Large. 

Compared with the previous year, the 
January consumption was light, how- 
ever, and the visible stocks in all po- 
sitions at the beginning of February 
were still about 180,000 bbls. over the 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


same time last year. The general out- 
look for trade, at least for the im- 
mediate future, is not as satisfactory 
as a year ago. Lard is still seriously 
competing with compound. 

The large visible stocks brought 
about some of the selling that finally 
checked the rally. The visible supply 
of 2,282,000 bbls., plus the seed still 
to come in, again created much talk of 
another large carryover at the end of 











SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 16, 1928— 
Firmer lard, high corn and a larger 
consumption of cotton oil during Jan- 
uary than was expected caused ad- 
vances in, cotton oil prices the early 
part of the week. Heavy hog runs, 
however, helped by increasing lard 
stocks, brought about recessions. Crude 
is somewhat firmer than futures and 
is quoted 7%c bid, 75%c asked Texas. 
Valley is %c higher. Should cotton 
acreage be held down and hog receipts 
decrease, cotton oil prices probably will 
advance. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 16, 1928—Dallas 
markets today on prime cotton seed oil, 
f.o.b. Dallas, $41.00; prime crude oil, 
75,@7%c; forty-three per cent cotton- 
seed meal, $42.50; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 34%@5c. There was some 
rain the past week. The‘market is 
considered very dull. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 16, 1928— 


There were rather liberal sales of crude 
cottonseed oil this week at 7%c Valley. 
Forty-one per cent cotton seed meal is 
$45.00 Memphis; loose cotton seed 
hulls, $6.75@7.00. 





this season. The fact that crude oil, 
by its advance during the week, had 
worked away from the soap kettle was 
also a factor of no little importance 
as extra tallow here was quoted at 
8% @8%e. 

The lard market scored a fair rally, 
but the hog run continues large, with 
no evidence, as yet, of the latter di- 
minishing to any extent. The lard 
stocks at Chicago the first half of Feb- 
ruary increased about 9,396,000 lbs. and 
total 43,022,000 Ibs. compared with 27,- 
036,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 


Sentiment Still Bearish. 


Crude oil in the southeast and Valley 
sold up to 8c and in Texas to 7%c with 
a subsequent reaction in the southeast 
to 7%c sales. As a whole, however, 
brokers reported that only moderate 
amounts of crude oil changed hands. 
Mill ideas continued rather firm and 
some of the leading refiners were buy- 
ers on the advance. This notwithstand- 
ing the fact that general reports indi- 
cate that there is still quite a quantity 
of crude unsold in mill hands and to 
be produced from the seed the balance 
of the season. 

In most quarters sentiment appeared 
to be bearish. The large long interest 
in the market was looked upon as un- 
healthy, and the fact that March tender 
day is rapidly drawing close to hand 
was expected to result in further liqui- 
dation and a widening of the March 
discount. The shorts in March, how- 
ever, have persisently supported the 
market to some extent by their steady: 
buying of that delivery, although on 
the other hand, the open interest still 
remains large. 

The competition of lard and bene- 
ficial moisture over the south were also 
advanced as bear arguments, but in the 
few quarters where a bullish attitude 
is taken, it was again pointed out that 
cotton oil is a cheap edible fat at the 
present levels, and that the outlook for 
a large cotton acreage is not as bright 
as it was a short while back. 


Production and Consumption. 


Owing to the extent of the open in- 
terest in the market erratic fluctuations 
must be expected for a time, and any 
material improvement in cash trade 
would have a noticeable strengthening 
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The large dealer, the small 

dealer, EVERY dealer, must 

have the best to compete 

successfully in the trade of 
today 


The Crusher—The Refiner— 
The Investor — The 
Manufacturer— 


Every element of the cottonseed oil trade 
can and does use the NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON OIL MARKET to advantage. 
The contract is as nearly. perfect as it 
is possible to make it; it is protected 
by the Clearing House of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, deliveries are 
guaranteed as to weight, grade and 
quality at time of delivery by an in- 
demnity bond, and storage facilities and 
transit privileges make New Orleans the 
ftdeal center for a cotton oil market. 


Always Use YOUR Cotton Oil 
Market! 





The New Orleans Refined Cottonseed 
Oll Contract was established at the 
request of the cotton oil trade. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


a ae 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
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influence it is felt. However, the im- 
pression is that any sustained upturn 
must come mainly from strength in the 
Jard position and this it is felt will not 
materialize while the hog run continues 
at anything like its present huge daily 
volume. 


Cotton oil statistics for the four months of the 
1927-28 season, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Census Bureau, follow: 

COTTONSEED. 

1927-28. 
83,000 
4,252,000 


1926-27. 
23,000 
5,278,000 
4,263,000 
1,036,000 


Stack Ams. Bat. «so. 
Received mills, 6 mos. . 
Crushed same time.... 3,577,000 
On hand, Jan. 3ist... 763,000 
CRUDE OIL. 
Stock Aug. ist........ 16,105,000 8,281,000 
Produced 6 months....1,117,378,000 1,268,202,000 
Shipped out same time.1,017,000,000 1,154,512,C000 
On hand, Jan. 3lst.... 168,519,000 175,190,000 


. REFINED OIL. 

Steck Aug. ist........ 378,613,000 

Produced six mos..... 853,052,000 

Stock Jan. 3lst........ 538,257,000 

Crude Oil Exports— 
Five months 

Refined Oil Exports— 
Five months 


145,671,000 
979,484,000 
395,022,000 
19,211,000 
3,736,000 7,183,000 
REFINED COTTON OIL CONSUMPTION. 

: 1927-28. 1926-27. 
Stock Aug. Ist 378,230,000 145,671,000 
Produced six mos 853,052,000 979,484,000 
MEE natghivaben shu woe 1,231,282,000 1,125,155,000 
Stock Jan. 3lst...... 538,257,000 730,133,000 
Consumed, 6 mos....... 693,025,000 730,133,000 
Equal in barrels 1,733,000 1,825,000 
_Total consumption of refined oil for the month, 
270,000 bbls. against 222,000 bbls. the previous 
month and 358,000 bbls. last year. 


The visible supply of oil and seed equals 2,- 
282,000 bbis., against 2,327,000 bb!s. last month 
and 2,105,000 bbis. last year. 


The total disappearance of refined, crude and 
seed, was apparently 293,000 bbls. for the month. 


The visible supply is figured on the basis of 
310 Ibs. of oil per ton of seed and 7% per cent 
refining loss. Last year 300 lbs. and 8 per cent 
refining loss. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 

Friday, Feb. 10, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


910 
932 
935 
954 
964 
979 


933 
950 
952 
967 


"933-922 
“956 945 
‘971 aan 
: 989 986 990 991 
.-. 8500 997 987 992 a 9838 
Total Sales, including switches, 37,- 
600 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 75% Bid. 
Saturday, Feb. 11, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
he  ecee snes ae 


982 


Seep & & & 


Spot ..<. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
may ..... 
PD. soso coe nbs GRRE! clan 
July .... 7800 995 985 995 
Aug. .... 5500 1005 999 1002 : 
Sept. .... 600 1005 1003 1004 ioe 
Total Sales, including switches, 18,- 
700 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8 Sales. 
Monday, Feb. 13, 1928. 
HOLIDAY—NO MARKET. 
Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
950 
943 
950 
963 
974 
988 


950 
949 
955 
970 
980 


950 
965 
971 
990 
991 


.... 3600 950 940 
3200 971 962 


Spot .... 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
PO 6 a+ 5 teens 
July ....13100 
Aug. .... 1000 999 a. 
Sept. ....15300 1002 992 1000 a.... 

Total Sales, including switches, 37,- 
500 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% @8. 


944 
955 
"980 
990 


8,354,000. 


February 18, 1928, as 


Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
ere fF 
925 
929 
930 
949 
959 
972 


Sees 
Feb. cate el ie ee 
Mer... 937 927 
943 
956 
968 


960 
980 


June .... 
July 
Aver... .% 986 984 986 
pent. .... 990 983 988 a 
Total Sales, including switches, 
600 bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Sales 
Bid. 
Thursday, Feb. 16, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
925 @ sie 
925 
930 
935 
953 
964 
976 
988 
992 


929 a 
ne 950 
991 


"948 
‘971 


See ererne  S & 


"987 








See page 39 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet but steadier the past week. De. 
mand was limited, but offerings were 
not pressing due partly to scarcity of 
copra. It was said that four mills in 
the Philippines have closed down. At 
New York, prices were quoted at 8%e, 
while Pacific coast tanks were quoted 
at 8iéc. 

PALM OIL—tThe situation showed 
little change here this week. Cables 
to leading importers quoted the Con- 
tinent as large buyers. The steadier 
tallow market attracted attention. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
7@7%c; shipment Nigre, 6.90@Te; 
spot Lagos, 7%c; shipment, 7.55ce. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
was rather quiet but steady with offer- 
ings moderate. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 8.55c; casks, 9c. 

CORN OIL—The market was more 
or less nominal. Demand was quiet 
and easier with prices quoted at 9%e 
f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was dull, 
but prices were rather steady. New 
York barrels were quoted at 12%e, 
while Pacific coast tanks are quoted 
at 9%4c, the last sales price. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was very firm for spot supplies which 
are well held. Futures were barely 
steady with a limited demand. At New 
York, spot was quoted at 10c; Febru- 
ary, 94@9%c; March, 9@9%c; April, 
812 @8%c. z 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. } 

COTTONSEED OIL—Very little 3s 
doing in spot oil at New York. Mod. 
erate stocks here are well held and 
apparently awaiting March delivery. 
Southeast crude sold at 7%c; Valley, 
7%c bid; Texas, 744c@7%c nominal. 

a 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
the five months ended December « 
with comparisons for the same pe 
last year, are reported by the U. & 
Census Bureau as follows: 

1927. 


Oil Refined, 
Cake and meal, tons 
Linters, running bales 








feees 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and about 
steady the latter part of the week. The 
hog Tun was heavy and prices were 
parely steady. Cash trade was fair, 
but commission house operations 
smaller and mixed. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quieter and barely 
steady, owing to March liquidation. 
There was an unsteady lard market 
and quiet cash demand, but no pressure 
on crude. Southeast Valley, 7%c bid; 
Texas, 712c bid. March went to thirty 
under May, and fifty-three under July 
on liquidation on expectation of tenders 
of 10,000 to 15,000 barrels. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Fri- 
day noon were: March, $9.23@9.25; 
April, $9.35@9.40; May, $9.50@9.51; 
June, $9.60@9.65; July, $9.73; August, 
$9.85@9.98; September, $9.86@9.88. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 85c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, 9c. 

— a 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Feb. 16, 1928.—Spot lard 
at New York: Prime western, $11.75@ 
11.85; middle western, $11.50@11.60; 
city, 11.17c; refined continent, 12.25c; 
South American, $13.25; Brazil kegs, 
$14.50; compound, $11.50. 

a oe 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Feb. 16, 1928—(By 
Cable) —Refined cottonseed oil, 37s 9d, 
crude cottonseed oil, 34s 3d. 

Sr 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, Feb. 1, 1928, to Feb. 15, 1928, 
none. 

oY re 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to February 17, 


‘21928, show exports from that country 


were as follows: To England, 142,997 
quarters; to the Continent, 70,953; 
others, none. 

Exports for the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 156,758 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 21,902; others, 
none, 


anensiliieens 
FORT WORTH RECEIPTS GREATER. 

At the Fort Worth, Tex., stock yards 
in 1927 receipts of cattle totalled 956,- 
135, calves 330,305, hogs 838,055 and 
sheep 444,541 head, making 38,288 car- 
loads. Nearly 12,000 more truckloads 


were received in 1927 than in 1926, the 
total for the year being 41,667 com- 
pared with 29,860 the previous year. 
There was an increase in the receipts 
of all classes of livestock over those for 
1926, with the exception of sheep, 
which showed a slight decline. 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Feb. 16, 1928—General 
provision market continues dull. Hams 
and picnics, no demand; spot prices de- 
clining. Lard and square shoulders 
very poor. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 60s; hams, 
American cut, 80s; hams, long cut, 86s; 
Cumberland cut, 63s; short backs, 
75s; picnics, 57s; bellies, clear, 74s; 
Canadian, none; spot lard, 58s 6d; 
Wilshire, none. 


a 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg for the week 
ended Feb. 11, 1928, shows a slight im- 
provement for refined lard, but little 
alteration for other products says 
James T. Scott, American Trade Com- 
missioner, Hamburg, Germany, in his 
weekly cable to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,584 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at twenty of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 119,000 at a top Berlin price of 
13.19c a pound, compared with 72,000 at 
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15.57¢ a pound, for the same week last 
year. 

Buying at Rotterdam is improving 
because of lower prices. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. ' 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon was 23,000 for the week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending February 10, 
1928, was 94,812. 

<a 
BRITISH PROVISION STOCKS. 


The stocks of provisions on hand at 
Liverpool on February 1, 1928, with 
comparisons for last month and last 
year, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, are as 
follows: 





Jan. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 

1928. 1927. 1927. 
BAGOR, OWts. ...cccecccce 29,468 18,849 43,083 
Hams, cwts. ie 2,883 22,622 
Shoulders, cwts. .. +e. 2,344 191 3,227 
Lard (P. S. W.), tces... 689 473 463 
Lard (Refined), tons.... 1,996 780 1,438 


Imports into Liverpool for the month 
of January: 


Bacon (including shoulders), cwts.......... 46,373 
De SI SS aera on ne Oe ra 43,864 
BE UD wacdkutinteuwecessbeewedde bewsuws 4,643 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
cwts. cwts. tons. 
January, 1928 ......... 7,587 8,118 767 
December, 1927 ........ 6,204 8,294 553 
January, 1927 ......... 14,692 8,166 719 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, 


Feb. 16, 1928, as follows: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (Hvy. Wt., 700 lbs. up): 
SEE Se dcnesctkevesvsdducseevecebens $22.50@24.50  $23.00@24.00 $21.50@23.00  $22.00@23.00 
DUS CR See eacneereccccverececcceees 19.50@22.50 22.00@23.00 - 19.00@21.50 20.00@ 22.00 
STEERS (Lt. & Med. Wt., 700 lbs. dn.): 
ND iiw av Ganktece ius xeeseee news 20.50@22.50 —=s . . nc aceeee 21.00@ 22.50 22.00@ 23.00 
CE SAGE alka a ethhtes-34608 ca uesnees 18.00@20.50 21.00@ 22.00 18.00@21.00 19.00@21.09 
STEERS (All Weights): 
MEE evba wethitue weed dvowecebacscet 16.00@18.00 20.00@21.00 oe ere ee 
Ia Tags t se Sehscesestcackocceces Se. Sedcaduend.><. saukedatec: . doteencaae 
COWS: 
ME AMMEN dee Oth a0 aabs deb sca snw eee 15.50@17.00 17.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 
NE Gl cath daalee dhs a0-s4skkcads deee 14.00@15.50 15.50@17.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 
Ma Cre biallnvcccceedecucssdvecae 12.50@14.00 15.00@15.50 14.00@15.50 13.50@14.50 
Fresh Veal (1): 
VEALERS: 
aca siriadcnie Wika vig < bc' sis ceeaxe 24.00@26.00 nv ciecacier 25.00@28.00 24.00@25.00 
ce e'scesecececeds 22.00@ 24.00 20.00@22.00 24.00@ 26.00 22.00@ 24.00 
19.00@22.00 17.00@20.00 21.00@24.00 19.00@21.00 
17.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 err 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
i (30-42 Ibs.): 


ND acide b Wate 664s: o's5. 40:0 000% vec sans OLD 
eeeecvescccecestoccesscssececces SO00G20.00 


LAMB (42-55 Ibs.): 


Mececcccs  ceescccces 


27.00@ 28.00 
26.00@ 27.00 


26.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 


27.00@28.00 
26.00@ 27.00 


MN CERT SOU Gea as oie seuediele csackveeese 23.00@ 26.00 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@ 26.00 25.00@ 26.00 
MOE esos cesesacsacveidecscesscecccecs SROOGIROOG 23.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 


ET ceKbM esas 8G Sheees ek dbeveeaee 22.00@25.00 20.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 24.00 23.00@ 25.00 

SN Cte Nhe csexsaees covegestcccces MEMEO  _ caksccnate ek ee ere 
MUTTON (Ewes): 

ME caNE Nis ae aa tele qhakanad nadeeis 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 

Medium 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 





12.00@13.50 


9.50@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.50 12.00@13.00 
14.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.50 14.50@16.00 
13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 
12.50@14.00 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 


12.00@13.00 12.00@13.50 12.50@13.50 


Iie oid s:d:0'b:e'o'nd bb's s Cec e'cd0ce 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
SHOULDERS: 
N. Y¥. Style—Skinned................. SNOEEGO Bi aaacet 11.50@13.00 11.00@13.00 
PICNICS 
ESE ee 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 
See dk 11.50@12.50  10.50@11.50 11.50@12.50 
B ISDE EO © Sanccce 14.00@15.50  14.00@16.00 
pax GNSS FL So cdo beerentiies |) -adeaeadeds 





6.50@ 8.00 
12.00@13.50 


(1) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ at New York and Chicago. (2) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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SPEED “WAGON 


What New in the New 
Speed Wagons Means 


When you buy a new Speed Wagon, you need 
make no choice between the agility that 
modern traffic demands and the ruggedness 
that you must have. The new Speed Wagons 
give you both. 


That’s what New in the New Speed Wagons 
means. 


You can forget that the very word “truck” 
meant slowness—hard handling —clumsy 
maneuvering. For the new Speed 
Wagons prove that truck power, x 
truck endurance and even greater a 
truck mileage can be successfully 
combined with 6-cylinder nimbleness 
—faster pick-up—easier shifting 
and turning—swifter and more cer- 
tain braking. 


Be sure to try one out—start it, step 


A Speed Wagon 
For Every Trucking Need 
JUNIOR STANDARD 

Capacity up to one-half ton Capacityuptoa tonand ahalf 
TONNER MASTER 
Capacity up to one ton Capacity up to two tons 
HEAVY DUTY 
Capacity up to three tons 


) ieee 
™ a: aa 
dss | 6 leer 








On it, stop it. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 













































































































































































CYLINDERS —FOUR-WHEEL 


BRAKES —COUPE 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The market is 
still in an unsettled condition and, with 
buyers and sellers so far apart in their 
ideas of values, and neither making 
any apparent effort to arrive at a trad- 
ing basis, actual prices are difficult to 
=. packer moved a small lot of light 
Texas steers late last week at a 3c de- 
cline from the top prices paid last, also 
some branded cows on the same basis, 
a total of around 7,000. The same 
packer moved 10,000 hides this week at 
a 3c decline for heavy native steers, 
Colorados and heavy native cows. An 
Jowa small packer, who uses big pack- 
er grading, moved 9,000 light and 
heavy native cows late this week at 22c 
flat, also 2,000 branded cows at 2l1c. 

Other big packers decline to recog- 
nize these prices as fairly representa- 
tive of the actual market. While the 
next trading in volume will undoubtedly 
be at some decline from the peak prices 
reached at the beginning of the year, 
killers are not disposed to accept such 
a sharp decline as indicated by the 
above trading. 

Spready native steers sold last at 
27%c. One packer late this week 
moved 3,000 February heavy native 
steers at 2314c. Others quote the old 
basis of 2642c, nom. Extreme native 
steers sold last at 26c. 

Butt brands sold last at 26c. The 
same packer moved about 3,000 Colo- 
rados this week at 22%c. Others are 
quoting nominally at the old price of 
95%c. Heavy Texas steers sold last 
at 26c. At the end of last week, 1,000 
January-February light Texas steers 
sold at 224%4c. Other packers are quot- 
ing 2542c paid last previously. Ex- 
treme light Texas steers are nominally 
22@24c. 

As mentioned above, about 3,000 
heavy native cows were sold this week 
by one packer at 22c. Other packers 
are quoting 25c nominally for both 
heavy and light native cows. About 
6,000 January-February branded cows 
moved late last week at 22c. Other 
packers are quoting 24c. 

Native bulls are nominally 184%@ 
20%4c. Branded bulls are nominally 17% 


@19%e. ’ 
SMALL PACKER HIDES—The lb- 
cal market is inactive and awaiting 
some definite trading in the big packer 
market. As previously mentioned, three 
local small packers moved February 
productions last week at 22\%c flat for 
native and branded all-weight steers 
and cows. One car of bulls moved at 
18 for native bulls and 17c for brand- 
ed. These figures have since been de- 
clined by some other small packers. Some 
small lots reported moved recently at 
outside points at around these figures, 
or a shade under where quality war- 
rants. An Iowa small packer moved 
9,000 heavy and light native cows at 
o flat, also 2,000 branded cows at 
¢ 


COUNTRY HIDES—The market is 
slow and somewhat settled. Trading is 
scattered and light. Some trading is 
passing between dealers, but tanners 
are operating in a small way only. 
Heavy hides are more sluggish than 
light stocks. All-weights have sold 
down to 20c, selected, delivered. Some 
ask up to 2014c, while some buyers will 





not pay over 191%4c. Heavy cows are 
nominally 19@19%c. Heavy steers 
alone are quoted around 20%c. Some 
45/60 lb. buff weights have moved at 
20%ec, and apparently this is the top, 
although 21c is asked in some direc- 
tions. There is a good demand for No. 
2’s at 19c. Some 25/45 lb. extremes 
are reported moving at 22%c from out- 
side points. Larger dealers are asking 
23@23 ec for choice hides. Bulls are 
slow, around 15%@16c selected, asked. 

CALFSKINS— There is nothing 
further to report to date in packer 
calfskins. As previously mentioned, 
two packers last week moved January 
productions, generally understood at 
32c basis for northerns. This figure has 
been declined since and up to 35c is 
talked. 

First salted Chicago city calfskins 
sold last at 29c. Some are quoting 
nominally 28@29c, while 29c is reported 
declined in another direction, and of- 
fered at 2912c. Outside city skins are 
quoted around 28@29c. Mixed cities 
and countries, 25@26c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in Decem- 
ber packer kipskins, several weeks 
back, was at 30c for natives, 29c for 
over-weights and 27c for branded. 
Prices are quoted on the same basis, in 
absence of trading. 

First salted Chicago city kips are 
26%2@27c, nominally. There has been 
no recent trading. Outside city kips 
are around 26c. Mixed cities and 
countries, 24@25c. 

Packer regular slunks sold last at 
$1.50. Some sellers are asking up to 
$1.65. Hairless, 95c last paid. A bid 
of 80c was declined. | 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides are in 
fair demand, with prices favoring buy- 
ers. Good heavy lots, with full heads 
and shanks, $7.25@7.50 asked, with all 
renderers held around $8.00. Ordinary 
mixed lots have sold down to $6.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts are firm 
and are quoted at 27@30c per lb., ac- 
cording to section. Last trading in 
packer shearlings was at $1.25 for a 
car running 70 per cent No. 1’s. 
Pickled skins are rather quiet, being 
sold ahead in some directions. They 
are quoted around $9.25@9.50 for 
straight run of packer lamb. Some 
talk $9.75. Last trading was at $9.00 
for ribby lambs and $10.00 for blind 
ribbies. The New York market is 
steady and is quoted at $9.25@9.50. De- 
mand is good. Pickled sheepskins are 
quoted around $10.50 for straight run. 
Last trading was at $10.00 for ribby 
sheep and $11.50 for blind ribbies. 
Packer wool lambs are strong, in sym- 
pathy with wool market and are quoted 
at $4.10 per cwt. live lamb at Chicago, 
and $3.00@3.75 on a piece basis. Pack- 
er sheepskins are quoted nominally at 
$2.25@2.75. Small packer lambs are 
strong and priced $3.00@3.25. 

PIGSKINS—Sales of No. 1 pigskin 
strips are reported at 9%c, Chicago 
basis for several cars. Gelatine stocks 
are quiet and nominally 4@4c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—The market ap- 
parently is deadlocked, with neither 
buyers nor sellers making any strong 
attempt to trade. Last trading in 
January spready native steers was at 
274%ec; native steers, 26%c; _ butt 
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brands, 26c; Colorados, 25%4c. Since 
that time, some scattered lots have 
been sold by one packer in the western 
market at prices from 2@8c under 
these figures, while other western pack- 
ers are not willing to accept such a de- 
cline. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The market is 
quiet, with little actual trading. Buff 
weights are nominally around 204%@ 
2lc. Extremes range 2242 @238c asked. 
Demand continues light. 

CALFSKINS—The market is quiet. 
Last trading in 5-7’s was at $2.70; 
7-9’s, $3.35; 9-12’s, $4.15. Bids early in 
the week at these figures brought no 
sales. Very light receipts are holding 
the market steady. Last trading in 
12-17-lb. veal kips was at $4.65. The 
17-lb. up moved last at $6.60. 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Feb. 11, 1928, 4,998,000 
lbs.; previous week, 5,813,000 Ilbs.; 
same week, 1927, 4,676,000 lbs.; from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 11, 34,179,000 lbs.; same 
period, 1927, 31,028,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ending Feb. 11, 1928, 5,130,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 5,450,000 lbs. ; 
same week, 1927, 5,260,000 lbs.; from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 11, 31,642,000 lbs.; same 
period, 1927, 33,245,000 lbs. 

ee ee 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ending Feb. 17, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ending Previous Cor. week, 
Feb. 17, ’28. week. 1927. 

Spr. nat. strs.26 @27\%n 26 @27%n 154% @16 
Hvy. nat. strs234@26%n 25 @26%n @l4ax 
Hvy. ‘Tex. 

a aE 24. @26n 24 @26n @13%ax 
Hvy. butt - 

brnd’d strs.24 @26n 24 @26n @13%ax 
Hvy. Col. 

err 22% @25'%n 2344 @25n @13ax 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. ......22 @24n 221%4@24n @12ax 
Brnd’d cows..22 @24n 22%@24n @12ax 
Hvy. nat. 

cows ......22 @2in 23 @2in @12%ax 
Light nat. 

cows ....-..2384@2in 23144,@25%n @13ax 
Nat. bulls....184%@20%n 18%@20%n 9%@10n 
Brnd’d_ bulls.174,@19%n 17%@19%n 8 @ On 
Calfskins .... @32 @32 @17% 
Kips, nat..... @30n @30n @lj 
Kips, ov-wt... @29n @29n 16%@1in 
Kips, brnd’d.. @2in @2in 134%4@14n 
Slunks, reg... @1.50 @1.50 @1.25n 
Slunks, hris..90 @95n @1.00 @i7n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @22\%n @22% 12 @13 
Branded ..... @221%4n @22% 11 @12 
Nat. bulls.... @18 @i18n 9 @9% 
Brnd’d bulls. . @l7 @l1in @ T%n 
Calfskins ....28 @29n 28 @29 16 @16%n 
EE Niwa a hare 26%@27n 26 @27 154% @16n 
Slunks, reg... @1.25n 1.25@1.40 @1.00 
Slunks, hris..80 @90n @90ax 50 @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... @20%n @2lax 104%@11 
Hvy. cows....19 @19% 19 @19% 10 @10% 
Suffs ........20144@21 20%@2lax 11 @11% 
Extremes ....22%@23% 23 @23\%ax 13 @l4ax 
Bulls ........154%@16ax 16 @16%ax 7%@ 8ax 
Calfskins ....24 @25 23 @25n 13%@l4ax 
ME ceaseeas 23 @24 23 @24%n @13%ax 
Light calf....1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.00@1.10 
DOGGONE. ose 1.35@1.60 1.35@1.60 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg...75 @1.00 75 @1.00 60 @70 


Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 15 @25 
Horsehides ...6.50@8.00 7.00@8.00 
Hogskins .... @s80 @s80 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs...3.00@3.75 2.70@3.65 
Small packer 
lambs ..... 3.00@3.25 2.75@3.25 


Pkr. shearlgs @1.25 1.20@1.25 1.00@1.0in 
Dry pelts ....27 @30 26 @29 20 @23 


a 


(Stocks of hides and skins reported on 
page 49.) 
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CHICAGO. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Feb. 16, 1928. 
CATTLE—Compared high time last 
week fed steers and yearlings unevenly 
50c@$2.00 lower, mostly $1.00@1.50 off 
on better grades, good to choice weighty 
steers showing most downturn; light 
yearlings generally 50c lower, fat cows 
and butcher heifers showing compa- 
rable downturn; cutter cows and bulls 
strong; vealers highest since 1920, gen- 
enerally $1.00@1.50 over last week. 
Expanded runs locally and in aggre- 
gate, lower dressed beef market in 
East, sharply abated shipped demand, 
a predominant supply of steers were 
weakening factors. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


Weeks’ extreme top, $16.50, little 
above $15.75; best long yearlings, 
$15.00; most fat steers, $12.00@14.50; 
best light heifers, $13.00, bulk, $11.50@ 
12.25; most fat cows, $7.50@9.50; 
choice kosher cows and heifers, $10.50 
@11.50 and $11.00@12.00 respectively; 
low cutters, largely $6.00; cutters, $6.25 
@7.25; sausage bulls, $7.75@8.40 
mostly; choice shipper vealers reached 
$18.00; bulk shippers, - $16.50@17.50; 
light vealers, $15.00@16.25, mostly 
$15.50@16.00; feeder steers scaling 800 
lbs. upwards lost 25@50c. 

During the last week fed steers and 
yearlings have suffered the sharpest 
and most decisive break of the year. 
Larger runs provided the weapon and 
sharp losses in the beef the necessity 
for pounding the market. All grades 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
Feb. 16, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch.. $7.65@ 8.10 $7.60@ 8.00 $7.15@ 7.75 $7.35@ 7.90 $7.40@ 7.65 


Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 7.85@ 8.30 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.... 7.75@ 8.35 
Lt. it. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch..... 7.25@ 8.30 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 6.75@ 7.35 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down), med-ch 6.50@ 7.50 
Av. cost and wt., Wed. (pigs excl.) 8.15-232 lb. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
GOOG-Ch. ..cccccccccccccccccses 14.00@16.75 


13.75@16.25 





8.75@11.00 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : 


CHOICE 2... cc ercccccccccccccees 15.00@15.50 14.75@15.75 14.00@15.00 14.25@15.50 14.00@15.50 
GOOD 2c. cccccccccccccccccccce 12.50@15.00 11.75@14.75 11.50@14.00 11.50@14.25 11.75@14.00 


15.75@16.75 15.75@17.00 15.00@ 
13.25@15 13 


15.75@16.50 15.50@16.50 14.50@15. 
13.25@16.00 13.00@15.50 12.50@14. 


15.50@16.25 15.25@16.25 14.25@15.50 14.50@15.7: 
5 12.7 


7.90@ 8.25 7.45@ 7.95 7.60@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.90 
8.10@ 8.30 7.45@ 7.95 7.65@ 8.10 7.75@ 7.90 
7.00@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.85 7.65@ 8.10 7.35@ 7.90 
6.50@ 7. 6.25@ 6.85 6.10@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.75 
3. Be wee eee 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 
8.25-212 Ib. = 7.71-253 Ib. 7.90-247 Ib. ws... see 


ee ek ee 13.50@16.25 13.50@16.25 pebkesd sek 


16.25 15.25@16.25 14.50@16.25 
3.00@15.25 13.00@15.25 12.75@14.50 
5 14.75@16.00 14.50@16.00 
4.75 12.50@15.25 12.50@14.50 

15.75 14.25@16.00 
75@15.25 12.25@14.50 12.25@14.75 12.25@14.25 


11.00@13.00 10.25@13.25 10.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 9.75@12.75 


8.25@10.25 8.00@10.00 7.75@10.00 7.25@ 9.75 





Fe OE ag IE 12.50@13.50 13.00@13.75 11.75@13.00 11.75@12.75 11.25@13.25 
eee 11.50@12.50 11.00@13.00 10.25@11.75 10.00@12.00 9.50@11.25 
(SATE i ee A 8.50@11.75 7.00@11.00 7.25@10.25 7.25@10.00 7.00@ 9.50 

HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): ’ 
GIEED ccccvccnscccsccussvecces 11.25@13.25 11.00@13.00 10.75@12.50 10.50@12.50 10.25@12.00 
EE. onnsusesceneceeeeescncses 10.50@12.50 10.00@12.25 9.50@11.50 9.50@11.25 9.50@10.25 
pO eee 9.00@11.75 7.75@10.00 7.75@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.75 7.00@ 9.50 
COWS: 
GRBESD cc ccccccccveccscccseces . 10.25@11.50 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.50 9.75@10.75 9.25@10.25 
eoccccccecscccscccecococce 8.50@10.25 8.75@10.50 8.00@10.00 8.25@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.25 
EIRENE. occccnenscccscesse 6.90@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.C0 
Low cutter and cutter........ 5.75@ 6.90 4.85@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): : 
Beef Good-ch. .......--+eeee0- 8.65@10.25 8.75@10.50 7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 
Catter-med. .......cceceeceees 6.75@ 8.65 5.75@ 8.75 6.25@ 7.75 5.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 5 
Medium-ch. .......seseeeeeeees 9.00@11.00 8.50@11.50 8.50@11.00 8.00@11.50 7.50@11.00 
SPREE OEE 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-ch. 7.00 only 11.50@14.00 11.00@15.00 11.00@16.00 


“*. 1400@15.50 
Cull-common “ 8.00@14.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs 





84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 14.60@15.85 14.50@15.75 14.75@15.35 14.25@ 
3 


. 15.50@17.50 1 
1 


3.50@17.00 9.00@11.50 9.00@11.00 7.00@11.00 
6.50@13.50 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 5.00@ 7.00 


5.25 14.50@15.00 
> 


1 
Lambs (92 lbs. down) medium... 14.00@14.60 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.75 13.25@14.25 13.75@14.50 
Lambs (all weights) cull-common 13.50@15.50 13.00@15.25 13.25@15.00 —.......... 10.75@13.75 


Yearling wethers (110 lbs. down) 

medium-choice ................ 12.00@14.60 1 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.... 8.00@ 9.75 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch... 7.65@ 9.65 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 3.25@ 8.00 


1.25@14.00 10.75@13.25 10.00@13.00 10.75@13.00 
7.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.25 
7.00@ 9.25 6.75@ 9.00 6.25@ 8.75 6.75@ 9.25 
3.00@ 7.50 3.00@ 7.00 2.75@ 6.50 2.75@ 7.00 


and classes of fed steers and yearlj 
suffered, but the better grades got the 
hardest fall; heavies suffered mor 
than light offerings. Dressing percent. 
ages in fact are showing considerable 
improvement, a feature which makes 
current declines even larger than they 
look on paper. 

HOGS—Receipts for week  exegs. 
sively liberal; prices generally 25@3%¢ 
lower on better grade hogs and pagk. 
ing sows; pigs, 35@50c off; late drop 
again put Chicago’s average price 
under $8.00; dwindling shipper demang 
factor in decline; late top, $8.35, limited 
supply above $8.25; heavy butchers 
showing sharpest late price losses: 
bulk desirable 170 to 210 lbs. weights 
$8.10@8.30; 220 to 300 Ibs., $7.75@8.95- 
light lights, $7.50@8.10 mostly; pigs 
$6.75@7.25; packing sows, $6.85@715, 

SHEEP—After an advance to seq. 
son’s new high of $16.30 fat lambs re. 
acted, closing steady to 25c lower than 
a week ago or 30@65c below the high 
time. Heavies and plain kinds came jp 
for the brunt of the downturn. Shee 
scored 25c gains early in the week but 
weakened toward the close. Better 
grades scaling 90 lbs. downward cashed 
at $15.25@15.75, with 87 to 108 jb, 
Colorados largely at $15.00@15.75. De- 
sirable yearlings turned at $14.25@ 
15.00 and fat ewes at $9.00@9.75. 

eet 


KANSAS CITY. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
y Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 16, 1928. 

CATTLE—Fed steers finished at 50c 
@$1.00 lower levels; light weight year- 
lings and fed heifers 25@50c lower; 
butcher cows and bulls steady to weak; 
vealers "strong to 50c higher. Choice 
1,153 Ib. fed steers topped at $16.25. 
Best vealers closed at $17.00. 

HOGS—All grades and weights of 
hogs declined around 25c. Choice 170 
to 220 lb. averages topped at $8.10, late. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs and matured 
sheep closed around steady or 25c under 
the high time. Choice Colorados topped 
at $15.65. Fat ewes ranged up to $9.25. 

ae 


ST. LOUIS. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIll., Feb. 16, 1928. 


CATTLE—Compared week ago, 
steers ruled 50@75c lower; butcher 
yearlings and medium bulls, steady to 
strong; cows, 25@40c lower; low cut- 
ters, 10@15c lower; vealers, steady. 
Tops for week: 1,312 Ib. matured 
steers, $14.35; 1,053 Ib. yearlings, 
$13.50; 676 lb. mixed yearlings, $12.75; 
606 Ib. heifers, $12.25. Bulks for week: 
Steers, $10.00@13.00; fat butcher 
yearlings, $11.00@12.15; cows, $7.00@ 
9.00; low cutters, $5.00@5.50. 

HOGS—With runs over 25 per cent 
above last week the hog market broke 
35@50c for butcher hogs with light 
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February 18, 1928. 


: d pigs 50@75c off. Heavy late 
ae on packer account featured 
trading. Light hog top today was 
$8.40. ie 
SHEEP—The lamb market is in 
somewhat of a slump after the strong 
trade of last week. Prices today 

d 
ne §15.50; best yearlings, $14.00; 
choice killing ewes around $9.00@9.25. 


ro Xs 
SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 15, 1928. 


CATTLE—Cattle receipts showed a 
decline compared with last week and 
the corresponding week last year. 
About 9,000 received for first three days 
of week. The market has showed weak- 
ness, although no material declines 
have been noticed. Best steers sold for 
$16.00 today, with the bulk of short- 
fed and yearlings bringing $11.50@ 
13.50. Shortfed heifers, $10.00@12.00; 
choice cows, $10.00@12.00; fair to good 
cows, $7.50@9.00; common cows, $6.50 
@7.50; canners and cutters, $5.00@ 
6.50; veals, $8.00@14.50; bulls, $7.00@ 
9,00. 

HOGS—Receipts for the three days 
total 41,000. Market rules 15 cents low- 
er for day and week. Light butchers, 
$7.5@8.00; medium and _ strong 
weights, $7.60@7.75; heavy butchers, 
$7.35@7.60; sows, $6.50@6.75; stags, 
$6.00@6.50. 

SHEEP—Lambs are steady to a 
shade higher. Best lambs, $15.35; bulk 
of sales, $14.75@15.25; ewes, 50 cents 
higher, top $9.25; bulk, $8.00@8.50 


25@50c under last Thursday;} 
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OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Feb. 16, 1928. 

CATTLE—Prices of fed steers and 
yearlings worked sharply lower during 
the week, the decline measuring 50c@ 
$1.00 with the better grades showing 
the most loss. Fat she stock prices de- 
clined 25@50c with cutters about 
steady; bulls closed weak to 25c lower 
while veals and calves held steady. 
Practical top for veals, $14.00. 

HOGS—Liberal receipts here and 
elsewhere proved a bearish factor in 
the hog trade throughout the period 
and prices Thursday with Thursday re- 
flect a 25@35c decline. On the current 
day’s trade, top reached $7.95. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb market during 
the period has been a two-way affair, 
prices working higher the fore part of 
the session but developing weakness 
Wednesday and Thursday, and com- 
parisons with a week ago show a slight 
touch of betterment. At the peak of 
the advance, top fed light wooled 
lambs reached $15.50, while at the close 
of the period $15.35 was the limit. Fat 
sheep are around 50c higher and scarce; 
fat ewes largely $8.00@9.00; week’s 
top, $9.35. 


cere noes 
ST. PAUL. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 
South St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 15, 1928. 
CATTLE—The cattle market here 
broke sharply, downturns figuring 25 
@50c, with steers showing the maxi- 
mum loss. Yearlings went to $14.00; 
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mediumweights, $13.50; bulk, all steers, 
$11.00@13.00. She stock dropped to a 
$7.00@10.00 bulk for cows and heifers, 
specialties at the high time reaching 
$11.50@11.75 for heavy and yearling 
heifers and $10.50 for cows in load lots. 
Cutters, $5.25@6.50 bulk; bulls, $7.50 
and down; vealers, up $1.00; good lights 
$14.50@15.75; bulk, $15.00. 

HOGS—The hog market performed 
rather unevenly. Medium and heavy 
butchers are 15@35c lower; lights and 
light lights, steady to 25c lower; sows, 
mostly 25¢ lower; pigs, steady. Most 
desirable light weights sold upward to 
$8.00; medium and heavy butchers, 
$7.60@7.85; 140 to 155 pound averages, 
$7.50@7.75; most sows, $6.50@6.75; 
pigs, $7.25. 

SHEEP—Lambs were steady to 25c 
higher; sheep, 50@75c up. Best lambs, 
$15.25; less finished kinds, $15.00 or 
below; best fat ewes, $9.00@9.25; 
so on down to $7.00; culls, around 

5.00. 


pete teen 
ST. JOSEPH. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 16, 1928. 

CATTLE — Buyers controlled beef 
steer and yearling trade and most prices 
slumped 25@75c, with better grades off 
most. Lower grade yearlings and fat 
she stock showed little change, bulls 
ruled strong and vealers held firm. 
Good medium weight steers topped at 
$14.00. 

HOGS—Butchers were 25@40c lower 
than last week, and packing sows ruled 
steady. Prices stood around the year’s 
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W. L. Kennett, Louisville, Ky. F. L. Murray, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. C. B. Heinemann, Service Mgr., Chicago. 
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low point. Choice 170-190 lb. weights 
topped late at $8.10. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb values declined 
15@25c with heavy weights off most. 
Choice light and handyweight wooled 
westerns topped at $15.40. Yearlings 
were steady with choice kinds at $13.50. 
Aged stock ruled strong to 25c higher. 
Fat ewes reached $9.25. 

fo 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending February 
11, 1928: 

CATTLE. 


Week 
ending 
Feb. 11. 


Prev. 
week. 
Chicago ‘ 23,7 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Joseph 


Indianapolis 

Boston 

N. Y. and Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City 


124,795 


212,600 
37,339 
76,916 
53,648 


Chicago i. 

Kansas City 

0 rs 
East St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Boston 

N. Y. and Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City 5,037 


399,366 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
OE 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 
N. Y. and Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City 
Total 


206,061 190,065 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Chicago 11,000 

Kansas City aes 

Omaha Rare 
500 

St. Joseph 1,500 

Sioux City ve 

St. Paul 

Oklahoma City 

Fort Worth 

Milwaukee 

Denver .. 

Louisville 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. 

Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph ... 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville ... 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 

WEDNESDAY, 15, 
Hogs. 
25,000 
12,000 
23,000 
16,000 
12,000 
3,000 

¢ 


FEBRUARY 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver aos 
Louisville .... 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 
Hogs. 
58,000 


Chicago 
10,500 


Kansas 

Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph ... 

Sioux City . 

St. Paul 

Oklahoma City 

Fort Worth 

Milwaukee 

Denver 

Wichita QO ae 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1928. 

Hogs. 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

St. Paul 

Oklahoma City 

Fort Worth 

Milwaukee 

Denver 

Wichita 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 


1928. 
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Sheep. 
15,000 
7,000 


7,000 
2,600 
1,000 
500 
300 
8,000 
400 
,000 
300 
100 
500 
500 


400 


1928. 


Sheep. 
15,000 
9,000 
9,000 


5,900 
400 
200 
300 
100 

.000 
,000 


"300 


Sheep. 
10,000 
5,000 
14,000 
1,800 
9,000 
1,000 
500 
300 
300 
,500 
400 
300 
500 
100 
100 
1,000 


Sheep. 
9,000 
1,500 
7,500 
1,000 
5,500 
1,000 
1,500 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 


February 18, 1999 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK, 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago 
Stock Yards for current and comparative 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
4,370 
3,094 
1,677 
2,945 
1,002 

200 


13,288 
14,343 
18,192 
13,870 


Hogs. 


Tues., 
Wed., 
Thur., . ‘a 
Fri., ae 

Sat., Feb. 11.... 500 


Total this wk..43,006 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two yrs. ago....55 


Year’s receipts to Feb. 11, with comparative 


totals: 
1928. 
Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 


SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. 
Mon., Feb. 6 4,692 
Tues., Feb. 7.... 2,248 
Wed., Feb. 8..... 2,261 
Thur., Feb. 9... 1,745 
Fri., Feb. 10.... 1,520 
Sat., Hob, 11.... 200 


Total this wk..12,666 
Previous week...15,444 
Year ago 
Two years ago..18,769 


Calves. 
333 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 


Cattle. 
Week end. Feb. 11. .$13.80 
Previous week 13.55 
1927 


Hogs. 
$ 8.15 
8.25 


1923-1927..... $ 9.50 $10.10 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards. 
Cattle. 
170,300 
182,155 
103,004 
109,875 
168,318 
170,065 
*Saturday, Feb. 11, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


$ 8.30 $14.55 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


pack- 


Hogs. Sheep, 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 


prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


Average 

No. Wet. 

received. lbs. 

*Week ending Feb. 11.244,500 238 
Previous week 264,853 230 
2' 156,816 230 
174,841 238 
224 

229 

234 


Top. 


60 
12.75 
13.85 
11.40 

7.40 
8.75 


ices— 
Avg. 
$ 8.65 $8.15 
8 8.35 


12.4 
12.4 
10.% 


$10.85 $1010 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 


Feb. 11, 1928, estimated. 
HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


sheep at the principal markets of the 


a rome country for the week ended Feb. 11 and 


Indianapolis 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for th 
week ending Feb. 11, 1928: 


Armour & Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
19,000 100,000 22,000 
14,500 15,000 9,000 

14,000 

22,500 

5,000 

8,500 


Chicago 


Omaha 


egsseeseeseeee 


—_ 
NH oOURoLOVoTENto G0 Noe 


comparative periods are as follows: 


At 20 markets: 
Cattle. 
Week ending Feb. 11.221,000 
Week ago 
927 


At 7 markets: 
*Cattle. 
Week ending Feb. 11...158,000 
Previous week 172 
1927 


*Calves at Omaha, 
counted as cattle. 


St. Louis 


Sheep. 

282,000 
280,000 
261,000 


Joseph 


Anglo American 
Swift & Co. 
Hammond Co. 


Western Packing Co.. 

Roberts & Oake.... 

Independent Packing Co 

Brennan Packing Oo. .......scsccsessessas 
Agar Packing Co 

Others 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 38.) 


a efe 


What are the characteristics of net 


tral lard, and for what is it used? 


“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blu 
book” of the meat packing industry. 











February 18, 1928. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


livestock by packers at principal 
~ week ending Saturday, Feb. i, 
1928, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 


purchases 
centers for t 


tional Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. 
5,133 

our & (CO...+-sereeeee ; 

rift & CO... ee eee ereees . 

Morris Spee 2 
Wilson paveveesss ave 

. Prov. Co....- 

Angi Hammond Co....-- 1,473 


fivby, McNeill & Libby... 


744 cans i 

>acking Co., 7,200 hogs; Miller & Hart, 

yoo fndependent Packing Co., 6,100 hogs; 
7,600 Lanham & Co., 6,500 hogs; Western Pack- 
Boyd, Provision Co., 14,600 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 
0 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,600 hogs; others, 


54,000 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
3,193 1,175 
armour & Co...- ++ ey 
- “Sa 3,182 469 
Cudahy Pkg. UO 800 




















aes 3.426 552 
& Co......--- 3, r 
— & Co......- 4,285 = 
Local butchers ..-- 858 
ee 19,263 3,831 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. 
5,274 
ymour & CO...--+-+++0rs 5,274 
ung Pkg. Co....----++> 4,545 
Dold Pkg. Co.....--++-+- a 
Morris & CO....---+-see+ ; Al 
Swift & CO....---++++e — 
Eagle Pkg. Co....---+-+++- 
M. Glassburg ..---+++-+++ caiee 
Glaser Prov. Co......--++ a 
Hoffman Bros. ...----+-:- 2 
Mayerowich & Vail.....-- 36 
Qmaha Pkg. Co....------- 41 
J. Rife Pkg. Co........-- 9 
J, Roth & Sons.......---- 94 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co....... 48 
Lincoln Pkg. Co...--.---- 275 
Morrell Pkg. Co. / 756 
Nagle Pkg. Co..... e 179 
Sinclair Pkg. Co...... jo? ae 
Wilson Pkg. Co. 
Other Buyers .....---+-+-- 
DM Siiacss es t0asebees 22,078 104,118 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour & Co....... 1,237 479 
Swift & Co......... 2,664 991 
Morris & Co........ er 211 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 1,2 ae 
All others ......... 2,957 822 
DE casisnss aces 9,516 2,513 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
460 
27 
171 
55 
963 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,662 269 
Armour & Co....... 3,042 291 
Swift & Co......... 2,229 279 
Sacks Pkg. ©o...... eos cece 
Smith Bros. ....... 29 13 
Local butchers ..... 154 15 
Order Buyers ...... 2,297 38 
rr 10,413 905 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Morris & Co........ 1,461 518 
Wilson & Co........ 1,484 562 
Other butchers ..... 59 . 
ee 3,004 1,080 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 








. 3 

Schussler Pkg. Co... 16 

Riverview Pkg. Co.. 12 

Meier Pkg. Co...... 78 
Indiana Prov. Co... . 35 36 
Art Wabnitz ....... 2 38 

Maas-Hartman & Co. 30 
Steinmetz Pkg. Co.. .... 39 
Hoosier Abt. ee 28 al 
Mii ..:...... 272 53 
Total 4,617 2,933 
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CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
C. A. Veoun@u..... 121 43 195 wien 
S. W. Gall & Son. eece 12 were 63 
J. Hilberg & Son... 89 16 eae 4 
G. Juengling ....... 192 111 ee 54 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 521 258 5,408 25 
Kroger Gro. & Bak. 

A. dthanneeacede's 226 47 4,204 ine 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... a seus 351 Bh Fe 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. 

MS a sod cane Sans. 5 wes) SC 
W. G. Rehn & Son. 138 52 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 6 om 


3,029 











J. Schlachter & Son. 176 186 *"80 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 
Ga eee ee $6 as. 
Vogel & Son........ 10 4 582 
oS ek ab ae 1,495 729 22,496 270 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,251 5,966 9,908 338 
uD Boo, mm YY. 50 Bi rae 


lo., N. 














The Layton Co..... eae dues 697 
R. Gumz OO. veces 197 4 154 
Armour & Co., Milw. 485 2,934 oad 
Armour & Co., Chgo. 112 once 

N. ¥. B. D. M. Ce., 

Wow Tek .ccccce 16 maate Te ieee 
eae 239 298 39 145 
NE Share haneens 275 73 9 4 

WD wea scecsucine 2,625 9,275 10,807 487 

WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,287 482 13,829 2,466 
Dold Pke. Oo... 528 34 5,866 vauy 
Wichita Drsd. B. Co. 16 rae eae 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 88 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 51 




















TE kackscuscais 1,970 516 19,695 2,466 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co....... 3,243 3,744 23,150 2,219 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 425 1,437 oN eau 
Hlerts BWGS, 2200002: 159 25 90 eee 
Dweme BD OO... cssece 4,673 5,877 34,997 3,276 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,512 155 aunts “vas 
GE he vasa vkedees 357 259 20,129 
BE | Spee iwudseen 10,369 11,497 78,366 5,495 
REOCAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by market 
for the week ending Feb. 11, 1928, with compari- 
sons: 


Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Feb. 11. week. 1927. 


























TNO Sg inttécisaleee eee 20,141 23,711 29,474 
Se GO Se iceewteees 19,263 18,184 19,508 
rer 22,078 20,951 19,156 
_ te 9,516 11,841 23,257 
We IL, aa. dsc 6 hacacn'ee 8,672 8,926 9,578 
ES co iaiab seven are 10,413 10,421 9,728 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,004 3,244 3,636 
Neer 4,617 5,487 4,299 
CO eer 1,495 1,386 1,674 
MEE chi cudetneaes 62) 2,645 2,388 
. nr 1,970 1,983 1,895 
eed SA shee Sian eas ane wage 1,536 
ED lon aacnsieuaeee us 10,369 10,854 9,179 
peer ee eee ee ee eer 113,163 119,633 135,310 
HOGS. 
J eres ce 208,200 212,600 123,000 
ee 44,220 37,017 25,550 
ee 104,118 109,186 77,320 
RM aS eks cena de 49,647 53, 81,314 
Sy MEE ex vscaeessnes's 35,976 46,612 32,257 
Ek rae 87,566 101,703 63,1 
Oklahoma City ......... 11,001 8,554 2,7 
CO eee 43,122 59,647 35,825 
REE, 60, 6... 0554s See's 22,496 22,732 138,294 
 aerrerr ee 10,807 10,322 9,108 
2S eee 19,695 18,224 6,157 
WF iivn dh coiiveccackes viata ayaeP 10,622 
ied WM oiiia s CGT eee 78,366 74,772 70,936 
WEE, Re sidan Sos ds awtaws 715,214 755,017 551,351 
SHEEP. 
OO ae nee 44,560 35,761 58,499 
MS GUE os. va veecas 21,193 24,717 22,230 
i He 38,785 41,650 37,691 
Ee EN sh cae wevenass 3,746 5,600 9,897 
SU ee eae 29,0385 29,621 35,487 
oe Oe 11,992 10,809 9,981 
ae 65 8,554 
Indianapolis ............ 3,255 3,561 1,963 
SIE a vin'ca de Cacece 270 279 615 
IE sa Fons 000s ae 487 255 211 
WME. ov basctylnccasics 2,466 2,568 877 
ee eae ees whine 5,480 
WSO enh cdcnclianwes 5,495 6,220 4,296 
DY ofan Wet datas dame 161,349 169,595 187,234 
— seen 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 








CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ending Feb. 9, 1928, with com- 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 
Classification of livestock 
tered during November, 1927, based on 
reports from about 600 packers and 


equalled nearly 75 per cent of the total 
slaughter under federal inspection, is 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as follows: 
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FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on hand Feb. 1, 1928, with 
parisons, are reported as follows by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


ICE NOTES. 

A new ice plant and cold storage 
warehouse will be built in Portales, 
N. M., by the Portales Gin Co. The 
cost of the project will be about 
$30,000. It is expected that it will be 
ready for operation about April 1. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
will build a cold storage plant in 
Durant, Okla. 

New refrigerating equipment was 
installed recently in the plant of the 
Carthage Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Carthage, Mo. 

Plans for a four-story cold storage 
and refrigerating plant to cost $70,000 
have been prepared for the Kings 
and Refrigerating Co., Brooklyn, 
ie a 


The Klamath Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., plans to build a 
modern two-story brick ice and cold 
storage plant. 

Alterations which have increased 
the cold storage capacity of the plant 
of the Arctic Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, Pa., by 350,- 
000 cubic feet were completed recently. 

A contract has been let by the 
Quaker City Cold Storage Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for an eleven-story and 
basement cold storage plant. 

The Henry County Creamery Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., plans to erect a new 
building in which a modern cold 
storage plant will be installed. 

The cold storage capacity at the 
plant of the Central Light & Power 
Co., Beeville, Tex., will be increased. 

The Southern Ice & Utilities Co., 
Big Springs, Tex., is building a new 
ice and cold storage plant. 

An addition is being built to the 
plant of the Desel-Boettcher Co. at 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Piedmont Refrigerating Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The 


incorporators are B. J. Blume and Eva 
F. Blume. 

The structure formerly used by the 
California Provision Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been leased to the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co. for use as a 
cold storage plant. 

A permit has been granted by the 
city of Orlando, Fla., for the erection 
of a cold storage plant. 

The Diamond Cold Storage Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is planning to en- 
large its plant. 

The North American Cold Storage 
Co., Dover, Del., has been incorporated. 
The capital stock is $500,000. 

The Florida Cold Storage Co., San- 
ford, Fla., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,250,000. 

Plans have been-made by the Mer- 
chants Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to build a cold storage 
plant. The cost is estimated at 
$100,000. 

W. W. White, Yazoo City, Miss., has 
acquired the cold storage plant at 
Moorehead, Miss., it is reported. 

ae ee 


LARGE STORAGE PLANT OPENED. 


The new cold storage warehouse of 
the Canadian Rail & Harbor Terminal, 
Ltd., Toronto, Can., placed in opera- 
tion recently, is the largest plant of its 
kind in Canada and is said to be one 
of the largest single unit warehouses in 
the world. 

The building is eight stories high. 
It contains 6,000,000 cu. ft. of dry stor- 
age space and 2,250,000 cu. ft. of 
cold storage space. The plant has an 
ice manufacturing capacity of 75 tons 
a day. 

The first floor has a cooler room 
piped to obtain temperatures of + 20 
to +40 degs. F. Its dimensions are 
40x40x16 ft. Cold air circulation con- 
trols the temperature on the second and 
third floors. Sheldon fans, driven by 








For 46 Years FRICK 
Refrigeration has been 
used by Meat Markets, 
Packers, and Butchers. 


FRICK is the pioneer in the re- 
frigerating industry, and has con- 
tinuously been the standard for effi- 
cient and durable equipment. 


Write for Ice and Frost Bulletins, 
and tell us your requirements. 








the Market 


inking, 
with the Best 
in Mechanical - 
Refrigeration 


Frick Machines are 
made to suit any avail- 
able power requirement. 














15 hp. Canadian General 
motors, keep the air in constant cireu. 
lation. The rooms on these floors are 
designed to carry temperatures of +H 
to +40 degrees F., and the bunkers 
have 8,000 ft. of 2-in. pipe. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth floors are 
designed for lower temperatures a 
range of zero to -+ 20 degs. F, bei 
obtainable. On each of these floors 
there are 31,000 cu. ft. of space with 
35,000 ft. of 2-in. pipe in use. 

The capacity of the seventh an 
eighth floors is the same as the lowe 
floors. Here sharp freezer temperature 
are available, that is — 5 to —10 
F., and the piping on each of theg 
floors consists of 45,000 ft. of 2-in, Pipe, 
Throughout the building there are mor 
than 45 miles of piping. 


a 


PACKERS’ ON DIRECT 
MARKETING. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
and can not be regarded in any other 
light than as a natural development, 

Honesty and good nature both should 
be maintained in a discussion of any 
questions relating to direct buying, It 
is unfortunate that in some of the dis. 
cussions which have come up facts have 
been obscured by feeling and argu. 
ments have become unfair. 

It obviously is uneconomical to ru 
a plant at half capacity when operating 
at full capacity cuts slaughtering costs 
in half. Packers must operate their 
plants as near capacity as possible, 
even though hog production in the 
territory nearby has declined. Conse. 
quently, they turn to direct buying in 
the country, as it is too expensive be. 
cause of the freight and market charges 
and loss from bruising and shrinkage 
to buy hogs at other markets where 
they are more plentiful and ship them 
to the points that are short. 

Would Also Limit Producer. 


It also should be borne in mind that 
if any limitation were to be placed upo 
the packer as to where he should buy 
his raw materials—a novel limitation 
not placed upon any other industry i 
this country, so far as we have been 
able to learn—the producer of live 
stock, by the same action, . would he 
limited as to where he could sell his 
product. 

Under the present system, he can ex 
ercise his inherent right to sell his 
property where he chooses and how he 
chooses, without restriction of any sort. 
If he wishes to ship to the central mar 
kets, he can do so; if he wishes to sel 
direct, he is at liberty to do that, 

The fact that approximately thirty 
per cent of the hogs are now sold dirett 
would indicate that, in the opinions ofa 
substantial percentage of producers, 
rect marketing is sound. Packers by 
direct because producers choose to 
direct. 

Other Evils Need Attention. 

It is the feeling of the packing i 
dustry that the whole matter of 
marketing should be considered on the 
basis of facts. All effort should k 
directed toward the best service to the 
producer and the consumer. : 

There are other subjects, m the 


Electric 
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YORK 


Mechanical Refrigeration 


for the 


PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER 
RENDERER AND 
BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 


Ammonia or Carbon dioxide systems 
of refrigeration 


Write for Bulletins 
ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
7 O R K Y NNA. 




















100% 


— ORK, PE 
purE Corkboard 


Crescent 
(Made in U. 8. A.) 
and “UNITED’S SERVICE” 


provide permanent and economical Cold Storage Rooms 





TED CORK COMPANIES, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
UNI yn 3 











Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 























Manufactured 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 


General Offices 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
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opinion of the packing industry, which 
are much more vital to the whole live- 
stock and meat industry. For example, 
disorderly marketing—which, as every- 
body knows, causes wide fluctuations in 
priees—probably needs far more atten- 
tio than that method or place of mar- 
keting. 

The gist of the packing industry’s 
contention is that direct marketing is 
an economic development which is 
inevitable; that it is not a detriment to 
the live stock industry. 


Opponents of Direct Marketing Seek 
Legislation. 


Efforts have been made, and are be- 
ing made, to induce Congress to pass 
laws to reduce or limit direct market- 
ing. The legislation which has been in- 
troduced recently consists of identical 
bills by Senator Capper (S. 2506) and 
Representative Hope (H. R. 9288). 

The legislation which is suggested 
undoubtedly is the outgrowth of the un- 
fair charges which have been raised in 
some quarters against buying by pack- 
as directly from producers and is ex- 
pected to reduce that practice, if not 
dliminate it entirely. 


What These Bills Would Do. 


Briefly stated, these bills would de- 
fine as a stockyard any place, establish- 
ment, or facility in which, in the judg- 
ment of a government official, live stock 
ae received, or held for slaughter, sale, 
shipment in commerce in sufficient 

es, or in such manner, or under 
such conditions as tend to establish or 
ifiect substantially the market value 

live stock in adjacent territory. 
aving enlarged the term “stock- 
Wide enough. to include in- 





dividual packers’ receiving pens and ap- 
purtenances, the bills provide that when 
a government official has decided that 
such facility comes within the definition, 
he may 


(1) refuse to permit the facility to 
be operated any longer and force the 
packer to go to central markets for his 
live stock, (and incidentally force the 
producer to ship there also) or 

(2) declare the facilities to be a “pub- 
lic stockyard” and force the packer to 
charge fees (to be prescribed by the 
Secretary) for handling the live stock. 

Consequences of Such Legislation. 


One probable consequence of these 
bills would be that some producers 
would be compelled to market their live 
stock at greater expense to them and 
would be deprived of the privilege of 
marketing direct to packers. 

Whenever the official found out, in 
his opinion, there was no necessity for 
such facilities, he could close them for 
a period not to exceed five years. 

If any agent or employee of the 
packer, even without the packer’s 
knowledge, indulged in any practice at 
the receiving pens which the govern- 
ment official thought unfair, discrimi- 
natory or deceptive, he could suspend 
such packer from buying live stock at 
any public stockyard for five years, 
thus forcing that packer to close his 


plant. Under the present law, the 
Secretary of Agriculture issues a 
“cease and desist order” directed 


against the objectionable practice. 
The Capper-Hope bill may appear 
innocuous and unimportant to the aver- 
age reader. On analysis, however, it 
will be found to give broad, arbitrary, 
and dangerous powers to a Government 












official—power to shut up the packers’ 
receiving pens or to require the packer 
to operate them as a public stockyard, 
and power to force farmers in the 
vicinity of a packing plant to ship their 
hogs to a central market and pay 
charges on them which they can now 
save. 
A Dangerous Situation. 


The livestock and packing industries 
are the last which should be hampered 
and harassed further by additional re- 
strictive and harmful legislation. If 
any legislation is enacted, it should be 
of a kind that will aid these important 
industries, and not injure them. 

No industry can discharge its eco- 
nomic functions most efficiently amidst 
misunderstanding, prejudice, misstate- 
ment, and the constant threat of un- 
favorable and unjustifiable legislation. 


What Producers Should Fear. 


Producers need not fear that direct 
marketing will bring about the downfall 
of the central markets. What they 
should fear, for this possibility is much 
more imminent, is the effect of restric- 
tive and unfair legislative action on the 
packing industry which is the purchaser 
of their products, and the curtailment 
of their own outlets and marketing 
privileges. 

Producers and others who feel this 
legislation would be harmful can help 
defeat it by writing their protests to 
their Senators and representatives in 
Congress and to the Honorable W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This should be done prompt- 
ly, as the legislation may come up for 
consideration by Congress at an early 
date. 
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Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oils 
Tankage, Bones, Cracklings, Hog Hair 
Carcass Beef—P. 8S. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 

Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
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H. C, GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
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Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
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KAMRATH & CHRISTENSEN 


Packinghouse Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in 
Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Car Icing 

















Cable Address: “Jonburns” 111 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ii, 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
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H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
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: , : HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Live Wire Brokerage Firm nititinste 
448 W. 14th St. New York City 1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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C. W. RILEY, Jr. 


BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 


Offerings Solicited 








L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 





Specializing in WASTE ELIMINATION and LABOR COST 
REDUCTION without Red Tape 


4753 Broadway Chicago 
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PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
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| i .G-cJAMES, COMMPANNT 


140 WEST VAN BUREN ST, 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 

On request, our complete 
provision, fresh meat, pack- 
inghouse products, tallow and 
grease daily market quota- 
tion sheets will be mailed to 
any member of the trade free 
of charge; also our periodi- 
cal market reports. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chicago Section 


Fred Fuller, long an Iowa packer, 
now @ “dirt” farmer, called on his 
friends in Chicago this week. 

Fred Schenk, president of the Co- 
jumbus Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

James Dillon, in charge of the beef 
department of the Columbus Packing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in the city 
this week on business. 

J. W. Rath, president of the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., was in Chi- 
cago during the early part of the week 
on his return from an Eastern trip. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 30,115 cattle, 12,410 
calves, 125,758 hogs and 32,610 sheep. 


Charles Kramer, of the brokerage 
frm of E. J. Gallagher, is wearing a 
broad smile these days, occasioned by 
a new arrival in the family—a girl, 
porn the early part of the week. 


J. R. Stephenson, of the E. G. James 
Brokerage Co., is the proud father of 
a son, born this week. His many 
friends in the meat trade in the city 
are wondering if invitations to another 
luncheon will be forthcoming. 


Harry Manaster, head of H. Mana- 


ster & Brother, has extended his mid- 
winter recreation tour to _ include 
Miami, Fla.. Havana and other points 
South and will stop on his return at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Provision shipments from Chicago, 
for the week ending Feb. 11, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .15,433,000 15,145,000 10,387,000 

Fresh meats, lbs. .40,189,000 41,033,000 34,884,000 

b 7,871,000 7,439,000 4,240,000 
— 

MID-WEST RENDERERS MEET. 

A move toward placing the rendering 
industry on a better foundation was 
made when some 50 renderers repre- 
senting various state associations got 
together in Chicago recently and 
formed the Mid-West Renderers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

State associations already in opera- 
tion for a number of years cooperated 
at this meeting, as well as individual 
renderers having no state affiliations. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, 
and Michigan were represented. 

State laws governing rendering, the 
feeling and understanding between 
neighboring renderers, unfair competi- 
tion, rendering machinery and equip- 
ment, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different types and makes of 
machinery under given conditions, dry 
tendering vs. wet rendering, and the 
effect of new ideas and methods were 
among the subjects discussed. 


Every man present was called upon 
to give his views of and experiences 
with the subjects under discussion, and 
anything new he might have to offer. 

C. W. Kline of Streator, Ill., was 
elected president of the association; 
N. S. Koos, Kenosha, Wis., vice-presi- 
dent; and Charles G. Bullock, of the 
Grand Rapids By-Products Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., secretary and treasurer. 

Presidents of the various state asso- 
cations were also chosen at this meet- 
ing, as follows: 


For Michigan, A. P. Kliese, Holland 
Rendering Works, Holland, Mich. 

Ohio, H. Duncan, Akron Soap Works, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Indiana, L: Darcey, Edinburg Render- 
ing Works, Edinburg, Ind. 

Wisconsin, Oscar Meyer, Green Bay, 

is. 

Illinois, John La Forge, John T. La 
Forge & Sons, Rockford, Ill. 

Iowa, E. E. Frith, Dubuque, Iowa. 

A meeting of the Michigan state 
association will be held at Detroit on 
February 18. 

— Sa 


LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets for January, 
1928, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 
CATTLE. 


and feeder 


8 shipments 
shipments 


Total 


Ai} 
Total .......1,272,396 714,625 
Jan. avg. 
772,285 


tb 
= Stocker 


513,317 
545,745 


YT.,1923-27 1,355,300 
CALVES. 
Total ....... 498,625 365,806 
Jan. avg., 5 
yr., 1923-27 505,566 361,899 
HOGS. 
TOR cocccae 5,305,840 3,442,671 77,471 
Jan. avg., 
yr.,1923-27 5,243,794 3,347,219 63,549 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
— eevee 1,704,659 994,163 116,377 
an. 


avg., 5 
yr.,1923-27 1,617,596 876,062 164,182 


216,180 


18,382 
15,711 


146,897 
156,770 


1,849,491 
1,873,577 


704,943 
740,545 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The Southern Cottonseed Products 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are A. Talbird and N. C. 
Spence. 

The new refinery for treating cocoa- 
nut oil at the plant of the Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Kansas City, Mo., commenced 
operations during the early part of 
February. 

“Walla” has been adopted as a brand 
name for the products of the Walla 
Walla Meat & Cold Storage Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. Additions to the plant 
are planned for the coming summer. 

The Western Packing Co. and the 
Kenton Packing Co., Portland, Ore., 
have been taken over by the Gelinsky 
Market & Packing Co., of that city. 

The new branch of Swift & Company 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. has been 
opened for business. The storage cooler 
rooms have a capacity of 150 cattle, 
150 calves and 100 lambs. 

The tenth anniversary of the Rey- 
nolds Packing Co., Union City, Tenn., 
was celebrated recently with a banquet. 

Senator F. M. Simmons is building a 
pork packing plant on his farm near 
New Bery, N. C. 

About $150,000 is being spent by the 
Max Hahn Packing Co., Dallas, Tex., 
for improvements in the plant and new 
equipment. 

The Everbest Pork & Provision Co., 
New York City, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $20,000 to $40,000 and 
the number of shares from 200 to 400. 

online 
SWIFT BUYS ARMSTRONG. 

Swift & Company have confirmed re- 
ports from Dallas, Tex., of the purchase 
of the Armstrong Packing Company. 
The company will continue to operate 
the properties under the Armstrong 
name, and will continue manufacture of 


the branded goods of that company. 
Negotiations for the transaction have 
been pending for some weeks, experts 
from both companies having been en- 
gaged in arranging details. The Arm- 
strong company is one of the best 
known packing concerns in the South. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


_Hides and skins held in stock at the end of December, 1927, with com- 
parisons for the previous month and for the same month, 1926, by packers, 
butchers, tanners, dealers and importers, or in transit to them, based on reports 
received from 4,371 companies, are reported by the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce as follows: 


Cattle, total 
Domestic—pecker 
Domestic—other than packer.... 


Calf and kip 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
hides 
whole fronts 
whole butts 


Cabretta 

Sheep and lamb 
Skivers and fleshers 
Kangaroo and wallaby 
Deer and elk 

Pig and hog 

ae UME MO OUI on sick ve cc ccee aden pounds 


... skins 
...Skins 
. .dozens 


*Represents deliveries by 


Stocks on hand or in transit 
Dec. ’27. Nov. ’ Dec. ’26. 
3,679,672 3,778,763 3,880,276 
2 2,627,519 p 

762,421 


Moved in 
Dec. ’27.* 
1,852,542 
1,209,634 

526,938 
82. 115,970 
42,394 0 


71,74 
0119 3,172,723 


3,109,119 1,146,454 


100,788 99,255 57,259 
157,896 2,967 
161,204 

71,978 


556,543 


packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 


February 16, 1928. 
Regular Hams. 


ES eer 
Range 
. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. 


Picnics. 
Green. 
9% 
91 
gL, 
8k, 
1, 
Bellies.* 
Green. 


*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8S. Bellies* 


*Fully Cured. 
D. 8. Fat Backs. 


Other D. 8. Meats. 


Extra Short Clears..............3 Bi- 45 
Extra Shert Ribs.......... 35- 
Regular Plates 

Clear Plates 

Jowl Butts 


Prime steam, tierces 
Prime steam, loose 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


8. P. 
17 
16% 
16 
14', 
14's 


Select. 


1h 
15 


14's 


1614 


FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 
Open. High. 
LARD— 
Mar. ...11.10 
May . 11.30 
July ...11.55 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Mar. 
May 
July ...12.40 
SHORT RIBS 
May 
July 


1928. 


Low. Close. 
11.10 
11.30 
11.55 


11.10 


11.12} 
11.40 
11.67% 


12.30 


. 11.15 11.15 11.12% 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 
Holiday—No market. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 
Open. High. 
LARD— 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 


1928. 


1928. 


Low. Close. 
+ a. 10n 
11.07% 11: 
.- 11.35 11.57% 
July ...11.62% Fe 11 ny 
Sept. ...12.02% 12, 12.02% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Mar. 


11.0714 


11.90ax 
May ae ee 2.15ax 
July ...12.40 2.42% 2.35 12.35 
SHORT RIBS 
May 10.90b 
11.20b 
1928. 


Close. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRI 
High. 


TARY 15, 


Open. Low. 
LARD— 

_, Mee 
Mar. ...11.20 
May ...11.55 
July ...11.80 
, nae! wsee 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


chime 11.10n 
11.20 17% 11.20b 
11.55 4214 11.50b 
11.80 1L.7744b 
11.9744b 


11.80ax 
12.00b 
12.25b 
SHORT RIBS- 
May 
July 


11.00n 
11.30 


1928. 


11.30 
ARY 16, 


Low. 


- -11.30 

THURSDAY, 
Open. 

LARD— 

Feb. 

Mar. ...11.20 

May ...11.47% 

July ...11.75 

Sept. ...11.95 joe 

CLEAR BELLIES— 


FEBRU 
High. Close. 
wae 11.10n 
11.20 
11.47% 
11.75 11.70ax 
11.95ax 


May ..-12.00 
July ...12.30 
SHORT RIBS— 
Mar. 

May 

July ...11.20 


FRIDAY, 
Open. 
LARD— 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 


nee 10.92%4ax 
11.17% = -:11..17eax 


1928. 


Close. 


11.20 
FEBRUARY 17, 
High. low. 
11.05n 
11.15ax 
11.40b 
11.65b 
11.921%4ax 


11.15 
11.40 


11.15 
11.45 
11. 72% 
11.97% 


re 

. .11.40-45 
July ...11.70 
Sept. ...11.92%4 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mar. 

May ...12.00 
July . 12.25 
SHORT RIBS— 
Mar. 

May 

July 


12.10 
12.37% 


11.65n 
10.95n 
11.20b 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


The production of margarine during 
November, 1927, as reported by mar- 
garine manufacturers to the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with com- 
parisons for the same month last year, 
was as follows: 

Nov., 1927. Nov., 1926. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Uncolored margarine ....24,552,772 
Colored margarine 1,360,665 


25,913,437 


22,111,722 
1,316,388 


23,428,110 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASEs, 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack. 
ers for the week ending Thupiat 
Feb. 16, 1928, with comparisomg. aii were 


as follows: : 
Week 
ending 
Feb. 16. 


Prey, 
week, 
Armour & Co. 

Anglo-American Proy. Co. 

Swift & Co. 

G. H. Hammond Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Wilson & Co. 

3eyd-Lunham Co. 

Western Pkg. & Proy. Co. 

Roberts & Oake 1 

Miller & Hart 

Independent Pkg. Cc 

3rennan Pkg. Co. 

Agar Pkg. Co. 


Total 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 
MEATS 
Beef. 








No, 2. 
Rib roast, heavy end Nok 
Rib roast, light end 
Chuck roast 
Steaks, round 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut... 
Steaks, porterhouse 
Steaks, flank 
Beef stew, chuck 
Corned briskets, 
Corned plates 
Corned rumps, 


boneless. . 


BEBSRaSSSSS 


boneless.... 


Chops, shoulder 
Chops, rib and loin 


escens SSSESSRSr ss 


Shoulders 
Chops, rib and loin 


Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 

Chops 


whole, 8@10 av 
whole, 10@12 av 
whole, 12@14 av 
whole, 14 and over 


Hindquarters 

Forequarters 

Legs 

Breasts .. 

Shoulders 

Cutlets 

Pe UE BOND ROI so 6 oo o0ic ds as cc eee 


Butchers’ Offal. 








Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago 
Double refined ‘saltpetre, gran. l.c.l.. 
Crystals 
Double refined niurate of soda, f. o. b. 
. ¥. S. S., carloads 
Less es carloads, 


Kegs, 100@200 Ibs., “Te more. 
| acid, in carloads, powdered, in 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls. 
5-ton lots or more 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lot 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in 


un 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
all 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago.. 
Sugar— 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f. o. 

Orleans 

Second sugar, 90 basis 

Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

cross and invert, New York 

Standard granulated f. o. b. 

(2%) 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f. o. b. Reserve, La., less 

Packers’ ‘curing sugar, 250 

f. o. b. Reserve, La., less 2 





Brait 
Hear 


Liver 
Kidn 
Choic 
(wood 
Good 
tiood 
Medi 


Brain 


bis. Sacks, 
% 
‘a. 
+f 
y% 6 
% 
% 
% 


ce € RR S°R = 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ending 
Feb. 16, 1928. 
rime tive steers......28 @24 19 
Print native steers 19%4@23 
Medium steers = @19% 
Heifers, good =] ae 
Cows Si oka: i pI 
i arters, choice....27 @380 
= coarters, choice....19 @20 
Beef Cuts. 
steer Loins, No. 1 @b2 
steer Loins, No. 2.6 @it 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1. @iz 
steer Short Loins, No. 2. 
Steer Loin Ends (hips).. “i 
steer Loin Enas, No. 2...3 
row Loins 
Cow Short Loins .. 
Cow Loin Ends (hips)... 
steer Ribs, No. 
steer Ribs, No. 


Cor. week, 
1927. 


@20 


cow Chucks 

Steer Plates 

Medium Plates 

Briskets, No. 1 

Briskets, No. 2.. 

Steer Navel Ends. rs 

Cow Navel Ends........ 

Fore Shanks 

Hind Shanks ............0. 
1 


ess 

Strip Loins, No. 

Sirloin Butts, No. 

Sirloin Butts, No. ° 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.. 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.. 

Rump Butts 

Flank Steaks 

Shoulder Clods 

Hanging Tenderloins .... ( 
Beef Products. 

eS ere @10 @13 

Hearts @ @ 8 

Tongues @29 

Sweetbreads ... @40 

Ox-Tail, per Ib 13 

Fresh Tripe, plain @ 6 

Fresh Tripe, H. C @ 7% 

@l4 


Livers .... inewcicbiee 
@10% 


alo 


Kidneys, per “ib 


Choice Carcass 
«ood Carcass 
Good Saddles 
tiood Backs 


@22 


ai 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 


Choice Lambs 

Medium Lambs 

Choice Saddles 

Medium Saddles .. 

Choice Fores .... 

Medium Fores 

lamb Fries, per Ib 

lamb Tongues, each.... 
lamb Kidneys, per Ib... 


Heavy Sheep 
Light Sheep 
Heavy Saddles 
Light Saddles 


ai3 
ale 
als 
@1s8 
all 
@l4 
@20 
@15 
alo 
@13 


Mutton Legs 
Mutton Loins 
Mutton Stew 
p Tongues, each.... 
Sheep Heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


hon Loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @15 


SERA io. 0'9 40.601 3 oa @12 
Skinned Shoulders @11% 
Tenderloins @50- 
Spare Ribs @l1 
@ 9% 
@ll 
@l4 
@10 


= 
TODUMODe 


_ 


88O2D55H888 
Sooun 


_ 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.... 
Couutry style sausage, fresh in link... . 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Mixed sausage, fresh 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. ... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
Head Cheese 
New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty 
Tongue sausage 
Blood sausage.......... 
Polish sausage . 
Souse 


DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs. 
Thuringer Cervelat.... 
Farmer 
Holsteiner ....... 
B. C. Salami, choice 

Milano Salami, choice in hog bungs... 

. C. Salami, new condition 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style Salami 
Pepperoni 
Mortadella, 

Capicolli 

Italian style hams 

Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausdge in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate ° 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings 6%@ 7 
Special lean pork trimmings........... 10%@11 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ 12 @12% 
Neck bone trimmings 7 8 
Pork cheek meat @ 8% 
Pork hearts @i7 
Native boneless bull @14% 

@13 
@12% 
10% @11 


‘ 
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meat (heavy).... 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat 
Beef trimmings 
Beef hearts 
beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up.. 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up. 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 lbs 
Beef tripe 3%@ 4 
Cured pork tongues (can trim.)........ @14 
(These are prices to wholesalers, on material 
packed in new slack barrels for shipment.) 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(FE. O. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef Casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack 
Domestic round, 140 pack 
Wide export 
Medium export rounds 
Narrow export rounds 
No. 1 weasands 


@33 
@4u 
@i0 
@36% 
@40 
@15 
@ 7. 

. 1 domestic bungs @30 
No. 2 bungs ou 17 
Regular middles os @1.10 
Selected wide middles 2.25@2.50 
Dried bladders: 

12/15 @2.50 
@1.75 


8/10 $i 
EE ai widi4-c. 4c atk an eed Baka mee 1.15@1.25 
Hog Casings: 


Narrows, per 100 yds 

Narrows, meds., per 100 yds........ 
Mediums, per 100 -yds 

Wides, per 100 yds 

Export bungs 

Large prime bungs.. 

Medium prime bungs 

Small prime bungs.. 

BOCES AIRS SSSI Ca 

EEL Sala asi aa Vip ie dhasca oar arash oo -06@ .U8 

Quotations for large lots. Smaller quantities at 
usual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl $14.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 6.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 
Pork tongue, 200-lb. bbl 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl le 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl 51.00 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Mess pork, regular 28. 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 

Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
Brisket pork 

Bean pork 

I ME a5 ene di oiaiaeicie 

Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops .$1. 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1. 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1, 
White oak ham tierces 
Red oak lard tierces 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago 

White animal fat margarine in 1 Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 
Nut, 1 lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago.... 

(30 and 60 Ib. solid packed tubs, 
le per lb. less.) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 

bextra short ribs 

Short clear middles, 60-1b. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs............... 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs..............66. 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs 

Was Tecie, TGGES WGs onc cc cccc ccc ciece 
em Ne 0 ee ere 
Regular plates 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, faucy, 14@16 Ibs @22 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs.. é @22 
Standard regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. ... 2 
RACED, COS TGs. vite teccdeccacccssas 
Standard bacon, 10@12 lbs............. 
Standard bacon, 12@14 Ibs............- ‘ 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 lbs........23 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked ivin roll, smoked 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime lard oil 144,@15 

Extra winter strained............eeeee. 1 @lky 

Extra lard oil 

Extra No. 

No. 1 lard oil 

No. 2 lard oil 

Acidless tallow = 7 

Pure neatsfoot ofl. ....... cece cecccees 5 G y 

Extra neatsfeot oil 114 @11% 

No. 1 neatsfoot oil 10% @11% 

20° CT neatsfoot oil 17% @18% 

LARD (Unrefined). 

tierces @11.024% 
@10.22% 
@ 9.75 
@12.25 


@ 
@ili 


Prime steam, cash, 
Prime steam, loose 
Leaf, raw 

Neutral lard 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib. .11.00@11.10 
Pure lard, tierces 11.00@11.12 
Compound 11.25@11.50 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra 

leo stucks 

Prime No. 1 oleo = 

Prime No. 2 oleo oi 

De || Age cee ee ere eee 124%@13 
lrime oleo stearine, edible @ 9% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 9 @ 9% 
Prime packers, a 84 
No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a., 42 titre. 74@ 7% 
No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre. 64@ 6% 

loose, Chicago « 7% 
B-White grease, max. 5 7% 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f. @ 7% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.............. a 6% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, nom., 

White, deodorized in bbls., c.a.f. Chgo.1 

Yellow, deodorized, in bbls.. 104%@ 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b........... 3 


7%@ 8 

0% @10% 
0% @10% 
P 3% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 8%@ 9% 
Soya bean, seller’s tank, f.o.b. coast. 94@ 9% 


Cocoanut oil seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast @ 8% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. .10144@10% 


FERTILIZERS. 


Blood, unground and ground......... $ 5.00@ 5.25 
Hoofmeat 3.50 
Ground fertilizer tankage, 10% 4 
Ground fertilizer tankage, to 9%.. 4.25@ 4.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton 30.00@32.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton......... 28.00@30.00 
Unground steam bone, per ton...... 26.00@28.00 
Unground bone tankage, per ton.... 21.00@23.00 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


No. 1 horns, 75 lb. average per ton .$185.00@ 200.00 
No. 2 horns, 40 lb. average, per ton 125.00@135.00 
No. 3 horns 

Hoofs, black and striped. 

Hvofs, white 

Round shin bones, heavies 

Round shin bones, lights and med.. 
Heavy flats 

Light flats 


Thigh bones, light and med....... 
Buttock bones 
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Breaking Up the Fancy Heavy Lamb Leg 


Cutting lamb steaks off of the legs 
of grain fed lamb carcasses is one way 
the retailer can supply a trade demand 
for a change in meat and at the same 
time reduce the size of the heavier legs 
to be sold for roasts. 

Individual steaks can be cut from 
the rump and the balance of the leg 
sold for roast. Or, after removing the 
rump the leg can be made into larger 
steaks, leaving the shank meat to be 
ground for lamb patties or sold as 
stewing lamb. 

The lamb steak should prove a popu- 
lar cut, not only the individual steak 
from the rump but the center cut steaks 
as well. Housewives are always seek- 
ing a variation from pork and lamb 
chops and beefsteak, and the display of 
attractive lamb steaks in the refriger- 


ated counter, or the suggestion of the 
use of such steaks when the housewife 
is puzzled as to her meat buy for the 
day, will not only help her solve her 
problem but find a new outlet for qual- 
ity lamb. 

It is only the larger grain-fed lamb 
carcasses that can be used to advantage 
in producing such steaks as those here 
illustrated. 


fe 


SCHOOL FOR RETAILERS. 

The New York Vocational Training 
School for Retail Meat Dealers held 
its first class Thursday’ evening, 
February 9. Jacob Bennett, C. P. A, 
who has had considerable experience in 
merchandising methods in the retail 
meat trade has been chosen as con- 
ference leader and he will be assisted 
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PREPARING TO CUT STEAKS FROM HEAVY 


LAMB LEG. 


Removing the rump back of the aitch bone preparatory to making center cut steaks. 





HOW HEAVY LAMB LEG CUTS UP. 


Center cut steaks from leg. 
roast. 
being ground for lamb patties. 


The rump at the left affords a convenient sized 
Steaks may be cut far down on the shank, the remainder of the shank meat 


in the instruction work by practic 
men in the meat trade. Through this 
plan it is believed that a program o 
instruction can be rounded out that wij 
be of value not only to the employees 
in retail meat markets but to the ex. 
perienced meat dealer as well. 

The course is being given under the 
auspices of the New York State Aggo. 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, Ine,, at 
a cost of $15.00. Instruction will fp 
given every Thursday evening ynti: 
the course is completed. 

eres 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS, 

R. Rampone has sold his meat an 
grocery business at 72 E. Santa Clan 
St., San Jose, Cal. 

Von Hagers & Dickey have py. 
chased the Harris & Turner Meat Mar. 
ket at 120 W. 7th Ave., Stillwater 
Okla. 

W. M. Dickerson has purchased the 
meat market of J. H. Stockton at 2% 
W. Main St., Norman, Okla. 

Lawrence Berhorst has purchased the 
Palace Meat Market of B. E. Kreps at 
Lincoln, Kans. 


A. Beshare has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of T. G. Copen. 
haver & Sons at Mounds, Okla. 

Jim Odiorne is installing a meat 
market in the Maricle store at Boise 
City, Okla. 

M. G. Liebsener has purchased the 
meat market of J. E. Bacchus and E. A. 
Lindstrom at Aberdeen, Wash. 

Frank Durgan has sold the Baby 
Beef Market at Washougal, Wash., to 
Glen Miller. 

M. Parr has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Harry Kingshott at Carnation, 
Wash. 

Lee Harding has _ purchased the 
Pasich Market at 3140 Eastlake Ave, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Guy M. Batterton and E. N. Johnson 
have opened the Gold Rule meat mar 
ket at 1204 Division St., Portland, 
Ore. 

S. A. Wieder has purchased the Otto 
Market at Edmonds, Wash., from T. J. 
Field. 

The meat market of Lester Sodon, 
Tieton, Wash., was destroyed by fire 
recently. 

B. E. Rine has sold his meat market 
at East Mitchell and Petoskey Sts, 
Petoskey, Mich., to Jos. Stevens and 
A. J. Kline. 

A. F. Jackman will open a meat mar- 
ket at Saticoy, Cal. 

F. P. Krumbeigle has purchased the 
Whitten Meat Market at Patterson, 
Cal., and is planning extensive im- 
provements. 

J. N. Johnson has purchased the 
West meat market at 1713 Warwool 
Ave., Follansbee, Ohio, from the West 
Packing Company. 

M. L. Wagevener and P. E. Madism 
have opened the Dixie Meat Market # 
Holdenville, Okla. 

Barzee Brothers will open a ne 
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arket in the Gilliland Bldg., 
me, Ore, in the near future. 

Harold Gallear and Earl Pollard 
will shortly open the H & E Meat 
Service Co., at Yelm, Wash. 

A. 8. Lott has sold his meat busi- 
ness at Ferndale, Washington, to L. W. 
and G. F. Richbaw. 

Vic Therrien has purchased the Tan- 
ner Meat Market at Point Fermin, Cal. 


Glenn Clevenger will open an up-to- 
date meat market in the Security Bldg., 
East South St., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Wondro Bros. have purchased the 
Munneka Meat Market at P'atte, S. D. 

Qscar Parnell will open a meat mar- 
ket at 116 East Fifteenth Ave., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

The California Meat Market, Inc., 954 
N. California Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
heen, incorporated with a capital stock 
of $4,000. Incorporators, Wm. and 
Louis Schwartz and Frank Long. 

Chas. Erbacher will open an up-to- 
date meat market in the Moore Bldg., 
911 North Front St., Conway, Ark. 

C. E. Scharfenberg will open the 
Market House, a new meat market, at 
312 Brady St., Davenport, Ia. 

Jacob. Timmerbacka has purchased 
the meat market of John McLean at 
Rudyard, Mich. 

Morris Pezner will open a meat mar- 
ket at 906 So. Meridian St., Indian-- 
apolis, Ind. 

(. E. Eagle and F. A. Benway has 
purchased the meat business of Fred 
Held at Watseka, III. 

The City Cash Meat Market opened 
recently in the Becker Bldg., Red 
Wing, Minn., under the proprietorship 
of Walter Enghusen and G. A. Martin- 
son, 

0. Beckner has purchased the Sani- 
tary Meat Market in the Kaupp Block 
at Brainerd, Minn. 

Russell Bostad and Clarence Knut- 
son have purchased the meat market of 
C. E. Barnum at Schenk’s Corners, 
Madison, Wis. y 

The W. H. McNitt Co. have pur- 
chased the meat business of McMillen 
Bros. 94 So. Main St., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 


W. A. Carson has purchased the 
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Why Suffer Credit 
Losses 


Losses through delinquent and 
unpaid accounts include losses of 
capital, gross profits and net 
profits. 

The dealer who fails to utilize 
his channels for judging the cus- 
tomer’s worthiness for credit is 
piling up a lot of trouble for 
himself, 

There is no magical system 
that will collect your past due 
accounts. 

What good is the trade of the 
man who won’t pay for what he 
gets? 

Credit extenson is a gratis 
service on the dealer’s part—not 
an obligation. 

There are fifty reasons for de- 
linquency, and no two situations 
are precisely alike. 

Therefore the same method 
should not be used in all cases 
when trying to make collections. 




















meat business of Chas. Fetch at 
Kadoka, S. D. 


Harry Brockman has purchased the 
Delhi Meat Market at Delhi, Ia., from 
A. E. Dunn. 

The meat market of C. A. Jackson, 
202 University Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., 
was recently damaged by fire. 

Harry and George Farwell have pur- 
chased the Sauber meat market at 
Prior Lake, Minn. 

The Beibers’ meat market at Marion, 
Ia., was recently destroyed by fire. 

Ye 


MICHIGAN RETAILERS ELECT. 


At the annual convention of the 
Michigan Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, held in Detroit recently, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Frank Cornell, Grand 


Rapids; vice presidents, E. P. Abbott, 
Flint; B. L. Tripp, Bad Axe; a 
Bailey, Lansing; secretary, E. J. La- 
Rose, Detroit; treasurer, P. Goedecke, 
Detroit. 

































































HOW TO REDUCE HEAVY LAMB LEG TO MARKETABLE SIZE. 
The leg of lamb with steaks cut off to reduce size of the roast. 


Retail Shop Talk 

















ECONOMIZING ON LIGHT. 
By Frank Farrington. 

The stores where they practice the 
best lighting economy are the ones 
where there is always enough light to 
make the places noticeably bright and 
cheerful. There seems to be no thought 
of getting along with the least possible 
amount of light, no studying out what 
is the least amount of light that will 
do. During all the hours when there 
is any expectation of customers these 
stores are cheerfully illuminated. As 
one passes along the street on a gloomy 
day, these stores stands out invitingly 


bright. It makes one want to enter 
them. It makes one feel good when 
he goes in. 


After prowling around other stores 
which obviously feel-that on such a 
day it is not worth while to light up, 
indicating that the trade of the pas- 
serby is not really worth getting ready 
for, the bright store creates a very 
agreeable impression. 

Incidentally, it may be said, one 
seldom sees a well lighted store empty. 
There are always customers, usually 
plenty of them, even at times when 
other stores along that same street 
look neglected. 

“Doesn’t it cost you too much for 
lights?” the proprietor of one bright 
store was asked. 

“Our light bills are heavy,” he re- 
plied, “probably heavier than most 


stores of this size open the same num- 
ber of hours, but after all, electric 


light doesn’t run up into so much 
money per hours. Right now, for ex- 
ample, there are twenty sixty-watt 
bulbs turned on. All right; figure it 
out. Twelve hundred watts an hour. 
Our rate is 10 cents per kilowatt hour. 
That would be 12 cents an hour for this 
load. Why, it’s worth many times that 
to us to have the light. Just one sale 
may pay for the light for many hours.” 
It would seem that, despite the fact 
that light should not be wasted and 
that it is well to be economical, it is 
not economy to stint on light when 
sales are lost by lack of illumination, 
and customers actually kept away. 
ee 


ST. PAUL DEALERS ELECT. 

At the annual meeting of the Retail 
Meat Dealers Association of St. Paul 
(Minn.), the following officers were 
elected: 

President, R. P. Rosbach; vice presi- 
dent, William J. Kleinboehl, Jr.; 
treasurer, Julius Hensler; outside 
guard, A. J. Schaddeg; inside guard, 
Frank H. Hoppe; sergeant at arms, 
EK. R. Wagner; trustees, M. Hafner, 
Walter M. Johnson, F. E. Mikschl, 
Arthur E. Steele, Charles Trummer. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The meeting of the Eastern District 
Branch, New York State Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, was held on 
Tuesday evening of this week and the 
activities of the past year were re- 
viewed. The auditing committee re- 
ported that the Branch had progressed 
financially and Mr. Riester reported 
that the details of the vaudeville and 
dance, which is to be held at Schwaben 
hall in Brooklyn on Washington’s Birth- 
day, were completed and everything 
was ready for that event. Election of 
officers was held and Charles A. Raedle, 
Jr., was reelected president; A. L. Haas, 
first vice-president; John Schoener, 
second vice-president; Theo. C. Meyer, 
treasurer; Louis Schaefer, financial 
secretary; Edward Rath, recording sec- 
retary; Fred C. Riester, executive sec- 
retary; Chris Stein, warden; trustees, 
Charles Loschert, Simon Levy and 
Joseph Goetz. 

The Bronx Branch, having had its 
own dinner and dance, therefore not 
participating in the united affair at the 
Hotel Astor on Sunday, was neverthe- 
less well represented. Among the 
members and their friends present 
were president and Mrs. Leo Spandau, 
business manager and Mrs. Fred Hirsch, 
past president and Mrs. Philip Gerard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Muller, the latter 
just recovering from a serious illness, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Denny, Frank 
Fiederlein, representatives of the Bronx 
Branch of Conron Brothers, A. Sylvain, 
A. Levy and guests. 

Arthur Burck, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank P. Burck, in charge of his 
father’s Prospect Park store, celebrated 
a birthday on Thursday of this week. 


Mrs. Philip Gerard, her friends will 
be glad to know, is recovering from an 
illness which for a while seemed to be 
bordering on diphtheria. 


Lawrence Eschelbacher, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Eschelbacher, and who 
is his father’s partner, is still a patient 
after ten weeks’ illness of appendicitis 
and peritonitis. 


On Wednesday afternoon of last 
week the Ladies’ Auxiliary completed 
all the arrangements for the luncheon 
and card party to be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon of this week. It was also 
decided to celebrate the wooden anni- 
versary of the Auxiliary on March 27th 
by a supper at Fordham Gardens. The 
hostesses are Mrs. K. Papp, Mrs. O. 
Schaefer and Mrs. F. Kunkle. 
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HYGRADE BUYS BRONX CO. 


The Hygrade Food Products Corpo- 
ration has acquired the business of the 
Bronx Provision Corporation, which 
latter concern is one of the outstanding 
companies of its kind in the metro- 
politan district, its gross sales being 
in excess of $2,500,000 per year. The 
acquisition is expected to bring the 
gross sales of the Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation up to approximately 
$10,000,000 per year. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Tom Nash of the Cleveland Provision 
Company, Cleveland, O., spent some 
time in Philadelphia and New York the 
latter part of last week. 


H. C. Bohack, Sr., of the H. C. 
Bohack Co., with Mrs. Bohack, are 
spending four weeks at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


The H. C. Bohack Co. has started a 
fifty weeks’ advertising campaign using 
exceptional copy in the Brooklyn news- 
papers. 

C. D. Middlebrook, W. D. Hoffman 
and W. R. Brown, Wilson & Company, 
a are visitors to the city this 
week. 


J. Murphy, of the superintendent’s 
office, and J. Lord, meat curing depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
are visitors to the city this week. 
Charles Eikel, assistant general super- 
intendent, has remained in the city for 
another week. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Manhattan Sanitary Inspection Asso- 
ciation was held at the Columbia Club, 
79th street and Columbus avenue, on 
Thursday evening of this week. W. A. 
Lynde is chairman; H. G. Mills, vice- 
chairman; A. T. Rohe, treasurer; W. F. 
Schmidlein, secretary; M. Sanders and 
A. Strauss are members of the execu- 
tive committee and Dr. J. J. Pardue is 
chief inspector. 


The Employees’ Benefit Association 
of George Kern, Inc., will hold their 
second annual ball at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, 72nd St. and Central Park West, 
New York City, on Saturday evening, 
March 24. The initial affair last year 
was a tremendous success and the com- 
mittee is looking for a larger and, if 
possible, a more enjoyable affair this 
year. All the funds derived will go to 
assist the members in their time of 
sickness and need. 
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DEATH OF HERMAN LEUBE. 
Cable dispatches report the sudden 
death on February 16 of Herman 
Leube, head of Schaub & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany. The business operated 
by the father will be continued by the 
eldest son, Herman, Jr. 
spnecadlieneice 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ending Feb. 11, 1928: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
Canada—Quarters of beef 
Canada—Veal carcasses............... 221 
Canada—Veal cuts d 
Canada—Beef cuts 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Smoked pork 12,441 lbs. 
Canada—Cured pork 100 lbs. 
Canada—Meat products ............... 27,149 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage 410 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage in tins 4,260 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked hams 1,859 lbs. 
Ireland—Smoked pork 2,178 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat balls in tins........... 1,969 Ibs. 
1,713 Ibs. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 135,384 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef 108,000 Ibs. 
Italy—Sausage 6.488 Ibs. 
Italy—Smoked hams 1,658 Ibs. 


Amount. 


47,825 lbs. 
15,225 Ibs. 


February 18, 1923 


ALL NEW YORK DEALERS DANCE 

Again the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor was the setting for an eye. 
ning’s merrymaking by the retail] Meat 
dealers of Greater New York, The 
occasion was the third inter-branch 
dinner and dance of the New You 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal. 
ers, in which ten branches in Greater 
New York participated. 

Probavly no more fitting date fo 
this annual festivity could have been 
selected than the birthday of the na. 
tion’s idol, Abraham Lincoln. Whip 
he was the emancipator of slaves, the 
retailer is doing another service by 
distributing the food that makes th 
brawn of the nation. 


Even before the hour set for .th 
dinner the guests gathered in gmaljj 
groups in the reception rooms. Shortly 
after seven o’clock the doors to the 


.grand ballroom were thrown open, r. 


vealing row upon row of tables in gyb. 
dued candle-light. These were gop 
occupied with groups of ten or mor. 
Tables were also set in the baleony, 
in order that the guests might not be 
unduly crowded. An _ orchestra was 
located at each end of the ballroom, dis. 
pensing music almost continuously 
throughout the dinner, and for the 
dancing which followed. Part of this 
music, as well as the speeches and the 
entertainment which followed, was 
broadcasted. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
Congressman Celler, who spoke about 
the babies of the organization, espe- 
cially mentioning the Food Distribv- 
tors, Inc. He paid a fine tribute to 
Moe Loeb, a past state president, who 
passed on recently. In concluding he 
introduced State President George 
Kramer. ? 

Mr. Kramer spoke on chain stor 
competition and the forming of the 
Food Distributors, Inc., which is ineor- 
porated for the purpose of the coopera- 
tive buying of groceries, etc. He made 
a strong plea for all retailers to get in 
on the venture and give their assist- 
ance. 

David Van Gelder, the mathematician 
of the association, stated that he would 
not talk figures, as his mission was t 
supervise the drawing for door prizes, 
and this was commenced immediately. 
Miss Marion Lehner, the daughter o 
the t-easurer of the Brooklyn Branch, 
drew the nine tickets and the following 
were the lucky winners: 

James Morrison, a box of broilers, 
donated by Lass & Cohen; Jacob Bloch, 
a beam scale, donated by J. S. Johnson; 
R. Kleinert, one chopper; Herma 
Kirschbaum, a set of knives, 
by the A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co.; Frank 
Fiedlein, a meat block; N. Camero, 
box of Swift’s premium hams, donalel 
by Swift & Company; H. Schroeter, om 
box of roasting chickens, donated by 
Hoffman . en H. T. Vetter, om 
sanitary scale. 

Congressman Celler then read a tee 
gram from Mayor Walker, who t 
gretted being unable to attend, but who 
sent his very best regards to thet 
tailers. Another telegram was! 
which was from Albert Rosen, who 
with Mrs, Rosen is on a cruise # 
Mediterranean. 

There were considerably more than 
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February 18, 1928. 


1500 present, and this as well as the 
success of the entire evening, was due 
in no small measure to the various 
committees, of which Herman Kirsch- 
baum was general chairman. 

As on all these occasions, the whole- 
salers as well as the supply houses 
were well represented. Rohe 
Brother, United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany, Wilson & Company, Armour and 
Company, Swift & Company, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Nagle Packing Company, 
and the A. C. Wicke Manufacturing 
Company all had their special tables. 
During the evening Miss Harrison, the 


daughter of the secretary of the South* 


Brooklyn Branch, gave some exhibition 


dancing. ; 
The committees were: 
Executive Committee. — Herman 


Kirschbaum, Chairman; John Hildeman, 
Vice-Chairman; Isidore Bloch, Treas- 
urer; J. Rossman, Secretary; L. O. 
Washington, Asst. Sec’y. : 

Program and Advertising Committee. 
_Chas. Hembdt, Chas. Raedle, Frank 
Bitz, August Anselm, Jos. Rossman, 
H. J. Mathes, G. Fernquiest, Wm. 
Steiger, Joseph Eschelbacher, William 

ling. 
gem Committee.—D. Selke, A. Haas, 
J. Lehner, C. Raedle. 

Printing Committee—J. Bartunek, 
A. Haas, Louis Goldschmidt, Joseph 
Lehner. ; 

Floor Committee. — L. Goldstein, 
Chas. Kramer, Fred Reister, Chas. 
Raedle, B. Metzger, Chas. Hembdt, S. 
Metzger, A. Metzger, D. Van Gelder, 
L. Goldschmidt. 

Entertainnent Committee. — Chas. 
Raedle, George Kramer, Benj. Metzger, 
Albert Rosen. 
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Ladies’ Reception Committee.—Mrs. 
Geo. Anselm, Mrs. Frank P. Burck, 
Mrs. Albert Di Matteo, Mrs. H. Fischer, 
Mrs. C. Fischer, Mrs. Geis, Mrs. Fred 
Hirsch, Mrs. Haas, Mrs. Chas. Hembdt, 
Mrs. Geo. Kramer, Mrs. F. Kunkle, 
Mrs. Gus Lowenthal, Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. 
Barney Nathanson, Miss M. B. Phillips, 
Mrs. C. Papp, Mrs. A. Werner, Mrs. 
A. Rosen, Mrs. F. Ruhl, Mrs. C. 
Raedle, Mrs. E. Schmelzer, Mrs. R. 
Schumacher, Mrs. Stoff, Mrs. I. Werden, 
Mrs. D. Van Gelder. 


a 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter 
at Chicago, New York, Boston and 


Philadelphia, week ended Feb. 9, 1928. 
Feb. 3 + 6 7 8 9 
Chicagd: ..i..6+. 46 46 45 45 45 45 
New York ..... 48 48 47 47 47 47 
BN cao, 0% 48 48 47% 47% 47% 47% 
Philadelphia ...49 49 47% 48 8 48 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
centralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 
45% 45% 45 45 45 45 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. week. year. 1928. 1927. 
Chicago.. 30,678 29,117 292,814 2 23 
N. Y. .. 48,961 43,940 2 344,087 331,635 
20,691 18,410 114,007 95,047 
14,661 15,840 116,573 109,848 


114,991 107,307 104,367 
Cold storage movement 


Boston .. 
Phila. .. 








867,431 800,653 


(Ibs.): 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
3,686,283 
1,777,810 
1,247,402 
340,127 


7,051,622 


In Out 
Feb.9.  Feb.9. 
CUE, cs. calemee 
New York.112,568 
Boston .... 385 
ee 


On hand 
Feb. 10. 
4,062,253 
5,146,264 
1,912,345 


> 
20,220 778,598 








133,173: 11,899,460 
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LOUIS MEYER AT FOOD SHOW. 


Some 37 years ago the Brooklyn Food 
Show was inaugurated by the retail 
grocers of that section. At that time 
Louis Meyer, of the Louis Meyer Com- 
pany, prepared sliced smoked beef 
which he packaged in carton boxes and 
peddled from a basket. Seeing the 
possibilities of this product, he ex- 
hibited it at the first Brooklyn show, 
and every year since that time has been 
an exhibitor. 

For the last few years the Louis 
Meyer Company, now become one of 
the leading meat concerns of the 
metropolis, has installed refrigerator 
cases and has displayed meats under 
electrical refrigeration which have at- 
tracted much attention. 

It is a far cry from sliced smoked 
beef to canned frankfurters. These 
latter will be prominently featured by 
the company at the show this year, 
which will be held at the 13th regiment 
armory in Brooklyn from March 5th to 
17th. It is said the average annual 
attendance for the last five years is 


325,000. 
— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 


Receipts of live stock at New York 
for week ending Feb. 11, 1928, were re- 
ported officially as follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

denseg Oy ..5.65605 4,405 9,911 9,982 19,051 
sy Sr 556 3,025 28,348 8,325 
Central Union ..... 3,180 1,413 414 17,000 
po SER rr 8,141 14,349 38,744 44,376 
Previous week ..... 8,456 15,350 36,201 48,236 
Two weeks ago..... 7,632 11,183 33,909 44,135 


















Write for prices 


Pork Barrels 


Cut down your cost with our once used Pork Barrels 


McLoughlin Brothers Cooperage 
82nd Eastwick Ave. and P. & R. Rwy., Philadelphia, Pa. 























NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 


























is free on request. 


20A Thames Street 





Want better dehairing? 


(Puen use Meat Packers’ Oakite for scalding. 
Hogs will come from the vats evenly scalded, 

with hair and scurf so easily removable that 

less shaving and scraping are required. 

A helpful booklet on all packing house cleaning 

Send for a copy. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


nore, 








faithful 









but beat it. 








’ 






OAKITE 







Industrial Cleaning Materials wa Methods 








Meeting the New Competition 
Face to Face—and Beating It! 


In this industry we have come to 
realize that to get the lion’s share of 
America’s Dollar we must make a 
strong bid for it. 
let other industries out-bid us. 


We cannot afford to 


The best possible way to make a 
truly effective bid for the consumer’s 
dollar is to display your product in its 
most attractive, appealing fashion be 
fore their eyes—at the point of sale. 


With highly perishable products such as we sell, 
heretofore we have been handicapped. But not any 


With these true-to-life, de- 
tection defying, astonishingly 
reproductions — the 
problem is solved. 
your retail outlets, they not 
only meet the new competition 


Placed in 








Write for details—do it now 


Reproductions Company 
46 Cornhill St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


asin CATTLE. 
Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


prime, 
medium 
light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


100 Ibs...... 
per 100 lbs... 


.$18.00@18.50 


prime, 
13.00@16.00 


to med., 


veals, 
com. 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


ere $15.35@15.75 
100 Ibs 11.00@12.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Calves, 
Calves, 


Lambs, prime, 
Lambs, culls, 


Hogs, heavy 


Hogs, heavy 


Pigs, 80 
Pigs, 80- 140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light...........-- a 
Native, common to fair.........-+--+++- 22 


WESTEEN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 1 
Western ste lbs 


Beas 
8 


ri 
ri 
ri 
lo! 
1 
1 


cess 
Ze 
e 
ee? 


hinds and ribs... ae 
119 


1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
. 8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
8 
- 2 
2 


8 Ibs. avg. 
6 ibs. avg 

q 6 Ibs. avg 
6 lbs. avg 


sees 





Lambs, poor grade........-....+seeeees 23 
Sheep, choi 15 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, ees... 
— l. c. trm’d.. 


a pound 
Fresh steer 
Sweetbreads, beef 


a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
a@ pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 





FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, waren, 10@12 Ibs. 
average ee 1 
Pork tenderioins, “fresh: 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 rg avg. : 
Butts, boneless, Western @18 
Butts, regular, Western is @16 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..19 @20 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 21 22 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, — Ibs. 
average 12 @13 
Pork trimmings, extra lean @21 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... @ll 
Spareribs, fresh 12 @13 


@l7 
@60 
@45 
@15 
@14 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


per pes 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 ven . 

per 100 oe ° 
Black hoofs, per ton........ secceese 
Striped hoofs, per ton.. 
White hoofs, per ton.. 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

100 pieces 
Horns, avg. 7% 0z. and over, No. 1s.300.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28.250. i 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 3s.200 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 

Edible suet 
md. suet 


Allspice ... 
Cinnamon 
Cloves .. 
Coriander 
Ginger 

Mace 

Nutmeg ° 
Pepper, black en 
Pepper, — 
Pepper, red 
Pepper, white - : 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4- —_ 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals..33 8.95 4.15 re 
Prime No. 2 Veals..31 J 3.70 3.90 5.05 
Buttermilk No. 1....30 3.60 3.80 
Buttermilk No. 2....28 3.35 3.55 
Branded Gruby .....19 2.35 2.55 
Number 3.... 


: 8.30 
ies At Value 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Dbl. 


Bags 
In lots of less than 25 bbls.: Bblis. per Ib. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated.. 6c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal 7%c 
Double refined large crystal saltpetre 8c 
Double refined nitrate soda, 4c 


In 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined pa rg . eranulated.. 5%c 
saltpetre, small crystal 74c 
Double refined saltpetre, large crystal 8c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated 3 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


age ny! packed—12 to 5 eee to a 
Western, 0 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...27 
Western, 23 > 54 lbs. to dozen, ib. 128 Gee 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 @30 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 1 oe 28 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, ib 26 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fey.—12 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, ..30 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib: 31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 1 .29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 1b. -27 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...25 

Fowls—frozen—dry pkd. ag wd to good—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib. 27 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., ib ° 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., lb 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., It 

Ducks— 

Long Island, prime 


juabs— 
White, 11 to 12 Ibs. 
Squabs, 8 to 10 lbs 


to dozen, per Ib. 
6 


Extra 
> 
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LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express... 
VIR OXPTOSS.. oc cccccesccnssccd 25 
Turkey hens, via express 

Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.59 


Geese, 


BUTTER. 
extras (92 score) 
firsts, (88 to 91 score) 
seconds 
Romer“ WEOGRE, 6s os sitchen 40 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extras, gathered 
firsts 
Firsts 

Checks 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates, 
ees wae bulk, delivered oe 


Ammonium ated, double bags, 
100 lbs. f.a.s. New York 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
“~ scrap, dried 11% ammonia, 10% 
P. L. f. 0. b. fish factory 
an guano, foreign 13@14% a 
10% B. P.°L. ¥ 
_ ap aneeiee, 6% sume, 8% 
A. FP . 0. b. fish factory 
Soda Nag 
Tankage, 
Ss. Ff. 


in bags, wenn Ibs. spot... 

ground 10% ammonia, 

L. bulk ‘ 

Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia..4,85 @! 
Phosphates. 

om meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, = 


sees Peer eee weer arenas seeee 


a 4 meal, raw *% nee 50 one, ‘per 


Acid phosphate, bulk, * 0. b. Baltl- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash, 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton...... oben 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton.. 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground, 








Calfski 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! Ini 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 

















Lincoln Farms fe 
Corporation — 


Collectors and Renderers of — 


Bones FAT si 


Manufacturer of Poultry F 


Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY a 
Phone: \Caledonia 0114-0124 © 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 




















